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Ip Dote Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
aiet INIATURES, boxes, and fans 
Mm ©6mostly of the last century, 
were the feature of the Union 
League Club’s special exhibi- 
tion in March. Although 
three of the best collections 
of miniatures and boxes in 
the city were not represented, 
a charming array of choice 
objects was brought together ; and it was comprehensive 
inits scope. Mr. Brayton Ives, for instance, sent only five 
boxes, but each was an admirable example of the jewel- 
ler's and goldsmith’s art and representative of its class ; 
including a fine specimen of white Battersea enamel and 
a gold snuff-box covered on every side with miniature 
paintings, under crystal, not unworthy of Blarenburgh. 
The catalogue assigns this latter object to the seven- 
teenth century, but the costumes of the scores of delight- 
ful little figures depicted point to a century later. 
 * 
* 

MR. MARQUAND sent three boxes, including one, with 
flawless white enamel ground, exquisitely painted in 
Dresden style, and a small circular gold bonbonniére, 
with wonderful panels after Boucher. Mr. James A. 
Garland had a showcase to himself, containing no less 
than thirty-six bonbonniéres, snuff and patch-boxes— 
the fullest display of such objects, as the exhibit of Mr. 
E. J. Berwind was the most important of miniatures ; 
he sent also notably good boxes. Mr. Berwind show- 
ed the portrait of a lady by Cosway and one by Nixon, 
various enamels on copper—one by Zincke on a snuff- 


box—and a curious enamel on iron by Bone, of “ Gen- + 


eral Manners, after the original by Miiller’—almost too 
large to be ranked among miniatures. Mr. Charles 
Watrous lent a very interesting portrait by Tagliolini of 
the Empress Josephine, contemporaneous, I understand. 
Mr. S. P. Avery added greatly to the historical as well 
as to the artistic interest of the exhibition by, among 
other objects, his contribution of early Limoges enamels ; 
he also sent a marvellous example of modern French 
enamel—a bouquet of flowers by Diaz on a surface 
hardly larger than a silver quarter. Other contributors 
were Messrs. Robert Hoe, Charles Stewart Smith, Percy 
Moran and J. Durand Ruel, and Mrs. William Draper, 
Mrs. H. W. Everett and Miss Furniss. Most of the 
beautiful collection of fans, lent by Miss Furniss, have 
been noticed before at previous exhibitions. 
e. + 
* 

THE paintings shown at the Union League Club on 
this occasion are worth much more notice than can be 
made at the present writing. Among the American 
pictures what specially impressed me was the great ad- 
vance shown by two of our cleverest young painters— 
Mr. Leonard Ochtman, in his ‘“ Moonlight Shadows,” 
suggestive though it be of recent study of Cazin, and 
Mr. R. W. Van Boskerck, in “ The Last Gleam,” an ad- 
mirable opalesque sunset effect over a stretch of downs, 
with browsing sheep, and a view of the sea beyond. I 
must welcome the advent, too, of a new American 
painter—Mr.Theodore Grust—a Munich student—whose 
interior scene, “ Reading the Letter,” shows remarkable 
feeling for atmosphere, sound drawing and clear technic. 
Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, who sent this picture to the 
exhibition, contributed also a notable group of canvases 
signed respectively by Troyon, Dupré, Corot and Cazin. 

‘2 
* 

SINCE the Bartholdi Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhi- 
bition, six years ago, one cannot mention miniatures 
without calling to mind that wonderful collection of por- 
traits by Cosway, Hone, Smart and Nixon, brought over 
for the occasion by Mr. Edward Joseph, together with a 
lot of charming old snuff-boxes and exquisite bijouterie. 
None of these things were for sale, but their owner, mak- 
ing a trip across the Atlantic for his health, brought 
them, as the contribution of a connoisseur to an interest- 
ing enterprise. Could they have been bought, none of 
them, probably, would have gone back. Now Mr. Joseph 
announces that he is about absolutely to retire from busi- 
ness, and, beginning the 5th of May and continuing, 
with certain intermissions—according to the English 
custom—through the month of June, he is to have a 
great sale at Christie’s. In some specialties Mr. Joseph’s 


possessions might well arouse the envy of the great mu- 
seums of the world. His Louis Quinze and Louis Seize 
silver is especially remarkable. In his house near Picca- 
dilly, he has a room, iron-lined and secured like a safe, 
filled with the most exquisite plate, which he dines off and 
changes with such frequency that you wonder if there 
can be any limit to it. Every piece is an object of won- 
der for a connoisseur. I understand all this, too, will be 
sold. No one going out of business—were he a Roths- 
child—could afford to keep such things for his private 
table. Butit is not only in these objects that Mr. Joseph’s 
collection is remarkable. His eighteenth century pic- 
tures, tapestries and furniture, Sévres, Saxe, Dresden and 
English china are hardly less notable, and—to go back 
to objects much older—he has wonderful Florentine 
metal work, ivories, enamels, gems, and I know not what 
besides. The catalogue of the sale is on the way from 
England—a sumptuously printed ahd superbly illustrated 


affair—and we shall soon know all about it. 


* * 
* 


THEsmallest example of Dupré known is a landscape 
in oils, three and three-quarter inches square, bought 
by Mr. Harry W. Watrous, at the Hotel Drouot some 
six years ago, when the effects of a quondam “chére 
amie” of the artist were dispersed at auction. This 
delightful miniature, exquisitely finished and sparkling 
like a casket of jewels, was executed as a freak: “I 
will paint you a ‘Meissonier,’” said Dupré. If Meis- 
sonier could unite with his perfect costumed figures 
such landscape and such color as are seen in this unique 
little panel, he would be a great master indeed. 

* * 

Lovers of fair play will watch with interest the ef- 
forts of Mr. Schaus to recover from the Treasury de- 
partment the $12,000 duty paid by him on the famous 
De Morny “ Rembrandt,” now owned by Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer. Last year the bill covering his claim was 
favorably reported by the Senate, but the House ad- 
journed without taking action about it. It is now before 
both branches of Congress, and Mr. Schaus is hopeful. 
The Treasury decision that all pictures painted later than 
1700 may be admitted free of duty as “antiquities” of 
course includes the works of Rembrandt; but the ruling 
was made after the importation of “ Le Doreur,” and the 
point made against Mr. Schaus is that he did not pro- 
test when he paid the-duty on the picture, nor within a 
year afterward. Neither did Mr. Marquand protest 
when he was made to pay duty on his “ Rembrandt,” 
although certainly he makes no demand for reimburse- 
ment. But who would think of protesting against the 
all-powerful Treasury department, which acts at its own 
sweet will and has a technical vocabulary distinctly its 
own? It calls a painting by Rembrandt an “antiquity” 
to-day ; it may call it an antediluvian relic to-morrow or 
something equally as sensible. What is the good of 
protesting against a power which thus juggles with the 
English language? Who can understand, much less 


anticipate the rulings of the Solons of the Treasury ? 


ee 
* 


I AM told on good authority that the mysterious “ J. F. 
Doyle, of San Francisco,” at the Barlow sale, who was 
supposed to have bought the Buen-Retiro plaques, the 
sang-de-boeuf vase, and various other valuable objects, 
isa myth. These things are still for sale. It was hoped 
that the sang-de-boeuf vase would bring $3000 ; but, ex- 
quisite as it is in color, none of the collectors cared to 
buy it at any such price, knowing it to be damaged. 


*. * 
* 


THE “ sale” of the pictures of Dr. G. H. Wynkoop, 
which is supposed to have brought $64,000, seems to 
have been a good deal of a farce. A representative of 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. sat among the buyers, 
and, apparently, was so anxious to possess some of the 
pictures that he frequently raised his own bid, growing 
more and imore reckless toward the end, when imposing 
canvases by Van Marcke, Géréme, Corot, Schreyer and 
others—all presumably owned by the firm—were bid up 
and bid in by him at a startling rate. This firm’s rival 
for the honor of being known as the true “ successors of 
Goupil & Co.” also had a representative at the “sale,” 
who bid generously on his own pictures. 

a2 
* 

AN undoubtedly unreserved sale from beginning to 
end was that of the pictures, bronzes and bric-a-brac, 
of the late Mrs. P. L. Detmold, at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries. It was an executor’s sale. Even at executors’ 
sales, though, sometimes, queer things happen. The 
heirs bid against each other in the most reckless way for 
some coveted family relic, and then the outside bidder, 


all unconscious of what is taking place, stands a poor 
chance of getting it. But at this Detmold sale every- 
thing was perfectly fair. The pictures—chiefly “ old 
masters’”—were better, as a whole, than those in the 
Barlow sale; but the affair was poorly managed—inade- 
quately advertised—and most of the things sold far be- 
low their value. Ina reference to the sale on the opposite 
page, it is told how fine bronzes of Barye brought prices 
so low, compared with the existing values seemingly es- 
tablished by the late exhibition at the American Art Gal- 
leries, that one may well ask the meaning of all the 
seeming enthusiasm during the past winter in New York 
over the work of the great French sculptor. 


* * 
_ 


THE money, by the way, realized for the Barye 
monument, together with personal subscriptions, reaches 
the sum of $8400, which will be increased by $700 when 
the remaining copies of Mr. De Kay’s “ Life of Barye” 
shall besold. That seems little, considering the duration 
of the exhibition and the added attraction of the “ Ange- 
lus.” It is truethat the weather was unfavorable, the daily 
attendance falling sometimes from two thousand to only 
as many hundreds in consequence. Looking back on the 
undertaking, two questions suggest themselves : (1) What 
would the “ Angelus” have done without the Barye ex- 
hibition and the loan collection of paintings to back it ? 
(2) What would the Barye collection have done without 
the “ Angelus?” I really believe that the “ Angelus” 
was the paying card, after all. Where one person who 
visited the exhibition wanted to see the works of Barye 
and the paintings of his contemporaries, probably a hun- 


dréd went to see the picture which cost over $100,000. 


es 
* 


THE three days’ sale of Chinese and Japanese objects 
of art at the American Art Galleries was successful, con- 
sidering that the things offered included little of the first 
rank, from the collector’s point of view. There were few 
single-color pieces of real excellence and the blue and 
white was not the kind to tempt the connoisseur. Of good 
commercial stuff there was abundance. Vantine & Co. 
bought largely, Mr. Dana a few pieces, Mr. Ives and Mr. 
Garland not at all. There were some significant sales 
of “ peach-blow.” Mr. Thomas B. Clarke got an am- 
phora vase six inches high for $450, which was held not 
long ago at $1500; Mr. J. Blair paid only $295 for a 
mottled vase similar in color to the Morgan one, but 
ovoid in form, and Mr. Henry Sampson gave only $150 
for a fine little rouge box spotted with green. This 
seems to point to the breaking up of the fanciful prices 
for “ peach-blow” which have ruled since the alleged 
sale of the Morgan vase for $18,000. 

* 6 * 

AT the Fifth Avenue Art Rooms there was a rather 
interesting auction of porcelains, the weedings of a collec- 
tor’s cabinet—the weeding done not altogether with good 
judgment. The sale was unreserved and the dealers 
bought largely. Now and then some good single-color 
pieces appeared. Mr. Oastler got for $355 a fine bottle- 
shaped vase of mottled peach color on lavender ground, 
twenty-four inches high, with the mark of Yung-Ching. 


*  * 
* 


AT Schaus’s there is an interesting collection of fac- 
simile prints, from glass, of all the known etchings by 
Corot. Photographic negatives seem to have been made 
from the originals (which are very scarce), and the lines 
of the drawing subsequently scratched on to the film of 
the collodion, which furnishes the foundation for the new 
negative. Of course this process of reproduction does 
not give the rich quality of the etched line. A curious 
example of the ingenuity exercised in the reproductive 
processes of the day, in the attempt to get a fac-simile 
at any cost, is seen at Schaus’s in the copies of pencil 
drawings by Corot, which have been printed in dull 
silver in imitation of the graphite color. 


* * 
* 


Mr. AUSTIN DossoOn, I hear, is writing an original 


Life of Horace Walpole for the Grolier Club. 


*  * 
* 


THERE is a glorious chance now for a creditable 
monument to GeneralGrant. The fund for the purpose 
exceeds $150,000, and the Committee having rejected all 
designs offered, is unhampered in its work. These gen- 
tlemen should now get together and agree to give the 
commission to some sculptor of note—under certain re- 
strictions, of course. The number of American sculp- 
tors of rank is not so large that they need be embar- 
rassed in making their choice. Any jury of artists 
would, with one breath, name the right man. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 





AT Avery’s galleries special exhibitions of the works of 
individual artists have succeeded one another all winter. 
A number of broadly painted landscapes, a good interior 
with figure reading and an open-air figure subject, a 
fisherman poling his boat through shallow water, formed 
the showing of that vigorous and excellent painter, Mr. 
Picknell, which was followed by coast scenes and other 
views from California and the New England States by 
Mr. S. Coleman. The most important was a large 
view, “ Tacoma, Early Morning on Puget Sound.” There 
were some very fine pastels, all of California or Colo- 
rado scenery. Mr. Charles H. Davis’s paintings, all full 
of exquisite feeling for nature in her quiet moods, suc- 
ceeded these from March Ist tor5th. An apple-orchard 
under snow, “ Winter ;” “ Back of the Village,” with a 
stream and bare trees screening the houses; “ At Sun- 
set,” with orange light on the white-washed walls of a cot- 
tage, and “ Willows in Summer,” were particularly good. 





AT. Reichard’s there have also been several special 
exhibitions, of which we need mention but two, Mr. 
Winslow Homer’s, and, in combination, Mr. E. A. 
Abbey's pen drawings and Mr. Alfred Parsons’s mono- 
chrome paintings, all made for reproduction as magazine 
illustrations. Mr. Parsons’s works we admire exceedingly 
in Harper’s Magazine ; Mr. Abbey’s we like best out of 
it. His lines are often gray and reproduce broken, and 
his drawings altogether, we think, are reduced too much 
to retain all the beauty of the originals. The Wirslow 
Homer water-colors were all of fish, fishing and hunt- 
ing in the Adirondacks, and were marked by those bold 
effects of color, extreme breadth and facility of treat- 
ment and that science of abstraction on which this art- 
ist has based his powerful style. His boat-load of 
dogs; spotted brown and white against the dull foliage 
on the near bank; his trout leaping out of a dark pool, 
stirring the pink lily-pads; his deer swimming across a 
lake through the reflected glories of the autumn woods 
on its banks were aplendid bits of realism. When the 
writer last was at the Reichard rooms, only three of 
Mr. Homer’s water-colors remained of thirty odd; so it 
would seem that this admirable painter is actually be- 
coming popular. His work used to be regarded as 
“caviare to the general.” His prices are certainly 
extremely moderate, and the purely American character 
of his subjects no doubt helped their sale. His high 
pitch of color is rather startling at times; but it is evident 
that, realizing the fact well known to painters, that 
color sketches from nature look most brilliant in the 
open air, he forces the note so that he may lose none of 
their effect when he gets them to the studio, 





THE exhibition at Wunderlich’s of Mr. Seymour-Ha- 
den’s remarkable collection of etchings and drawings 
has reached its second part, which includes the choicest 
proofs of Whistler’s etchings and several pencil and 
water-color studies made for them. Notable among 
these is the water-color of “ The Kitchen,” with an old 
woman busy in a deep recess lit by a large vine-draped 
window, while her pots and pans occupy the foreground. 
The exhibition affords a comprehensive view of Whis- 
tler’s work as an etcher, including early “ Wharf” and 
“ Limehouse” proofs, his figure-pieces and portraits, and 
the best of the “ Venice” subjects. Mr. Haden’s own 
works had previously been shown; and the works of 
Jacquemart, Meryon and other masters of the needle 
are to follow. Some public-spirited lover of the arts 
should secure the collection in its entirety for the Metro- 
politan Museum. 





AT Keppel’s there is a charming collection of the 
etchings and drawings of Maxime Lalanne. He was, 
admittedly, the most graceful painter-etcher of his 
day, and for his peculiar qualities of refinement in feel- 
ing and purity of line he has certainly not been sur- 
passed since his death. We might go further and say 
that this versatile and elegant Frenchman was without 
a peer in the presentation of landscape in black and 
white—certainly in charcoal he has had no equal; he 
created, it may be said, the art of landscape drawing in 
that medium. With the recollection of the audacious 
cleverness of the wonderful Felix Buhot, whose etched 
works were exhibited at Keppel’s a few months ago, it 
is especially interesting to note the sobriety of line and 
scholarly reticence of this exquisite draughtsman. 





THE Detmold collection of paintings and bronzes sold 
at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, February 27th and 


28th, included some good specimens of the old Dutch 
and Flemish schools and many copies after more cele- 
brated painters. Among the more notable of the orig- 
inal paintings were two family groups by Theodore de 
Keyser, the first of which—a remarkable picture—fell 
to Mr. W. M. Chase for only $240, and the other for 
$230 to Mr. Lanthier, who bought about two-thirds of 
the things in the sale. A superb male head attributed 
to Flinck he got for $65 and sold almost directly for $300, 
and it was cheap at that price. Of the paintings by 
or attributed to Italian artists of secondary note, the 
“ Apollo and Daphine” of Pietro da Cortona was among 
the best. The composition, the fluttered drapery and 
rough wooded background look Dutch rather than Ital- 
ian. Some small landscapes by Berghem and Zuccha- 
relli were good examples of the picturesque as these 
painters conceived it. Both delighted in quarries, old 
ruined buildings, shattered oaks, peasants and brigands. 
Of modern painters there were a rather good Diaz and 
a good early example of George Inness, “‘ The Passing 
Shower.” Some excellent Barye bronzes went at prices 
far below the market rates. Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence 
paid $105 for the Lion Crushing a Serpent, the reduction 
of the fine group in plaster presented to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum by the French Government. This bronze 
usually sells for from $475 to $600. A notable copy of 
the Lioness and Crocodile, presented to Jules Janin by 
Barye himself, who, doubtless, retouched the bronze, fell 
to Mr. Thomas B. Clarke for only $205. The same 
gentleman got the Walking Tiger and the Walking Lion 
for $140 apiece, less than a third of the usual price. 
Mr. Henry Graves got the Centaur and Lapithe group 
for $250. The price has been from $1000 to $1400. 





A COLLECTION formed by Dr. G. H. Wynkoop followed 
this, andcontained some fine examples of Michel, a land- 
scape painter whose really great merits are beginning 
to be perceived by collectors. He is greatest in broad 
distant views of rolling country and stormy sky. A 
small example of another man whose work seems to be 
coming into vogue, Richet, shows a rough clearing, with 
a stream and figures, somewhat in the manner of Diaz, 
but nearer to nature, and full of a personal feeling which, 
in our opinion, should place him inahigher rank. Cour- 
bet’s “ Mountain Stream” might give a needed lesson to 
some of our painters of similar subjects. Two fine land- 
scapes by Cazin, a large but not good Rico, and a splen- 
did Ziem, in which the brown tree, the white building, 
the crimson palanquin and the blue sky, which we all 
know so well, harmonize in a wonderful way, were 
among the most remarkable of the paintings in the ex- 
hibition. American art was not unrepresented. Ridg- 
way Knight’s “Shepherdess,” and landscapes by Pick- 
nell and Murphy did not look out of place. 





A GRouP of sales of the month was formed of the 
Walter Bowne, W. T. Evans, Bernard Stern and W. 
H. Shaw collections at the American Art Galleries. The 
prices brought were seldom large, and the buyers seem 
generally to have been peculiarly unintelligent. Among 
the more remarkable pictures of the first three sales 
were Decamps’s “‘ The Tempest,” a rutted road full 
of pools, overhung by a clump of oaks shaken by the 
wind, There is a glimpse of distant country through 
the rain which the obligatory solitary traveller lowers 
his head to meet. A ‘ Dutch Landscape,” by Hobbema, 
was an important example. A grove of half-grown trees 
runs across the foreground. A road winds through it, 
and between the trunks are visible the corn-fields and low 
hills of the distance. Figures are dotted about—wagon- 
ers and wood-cutters. A warm-toned farm-yard scene, 
“The Haystack,” by Frangois Millet, so much resembles 
his father’s work as to suggest that collectors should be 
careful, in future, to ascertain which Millet any similar 
picture is by. Some excellent Corots of the artist’s sec- 
ond manner sold fairly well, a small farm-house in a 
clump of “ Willows’’ bringing $800. The most impor- 
tant was “ The Road to the Sea” over a brown hill 
sparsely wooded. The sky, with clouds breaking up, is 
particularly fine even for Corot. A magnificent Dupré, 
“ The Rivulet,” went for $1700. The stream, apparent- 
ly an artificial cut, comes nearly straight down the cen- 
tre of the picture. On the right bank are large trees. 
On the left are low distant woods. Thescheme of gray, 
green and russet which Dupré loved has seldom been bet- 
ter handled by him. A fine Cazin, “ The Hour of Rest 
and Peace ;” a curious little Rousseau, “The Walled 
Farm,” and Courbet’s “ Mountain Brook,” must be men- 
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tioned among the landscapes. Of figure subjects there 
were Meissonier’s “ On the Look-out,” a small figure in 
black and red leaning against the wall near a window; 
a gorgeous “ Sultana,” by Benjamin Constant ; “ The 
Bohemians,” by Diaz, which brought $2000; “ La 
Fiametta,” by Henner, the usual pale girl draped in glow- 
ing red, which sold for $1200 ; early examples of Vi- 
bert, all of which brought unduly high prices ; two good 
Spanish subjects of Worms, of which “ After the Bull- 
fight” brought $1125 ; and an “ Ideal Head,” by Hen- 
ner, remarkable in that blue drapery here replaces the 
customary red. There were some excellent cattle pieces 
which brought respectable prices ; Knoedler & Co., who 
had sold largely to Mr. Stern, bid freely. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “ Morning of the Hunt” went back to them for 
$5100. Van Marcke’s “ L’Etang” brought $3750 and 
“ L’Abreuvoir,” $1630. Mr. Evans suffered a loss of 
,about $3000 on the cost of his pictures. The “ Schenck,” 
which brought about $700, cost him more than double 
that sum at the Wolfe sale, and he lost decidedly on his 
Benjamin Constant. The Shaw pictures were a pretty 
poor lot and brought all they were worth at $14,811—an 
average of about $175 each. 





THE New York Athletic Club’s fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of American paintings was quite up to the high 
standard of the preceding ones. It is understood that 
none of the pictures shown had been publicly seen 
before. As usual, Mr. Thomas B. Clarke was an im- 
portant factor in the exhibition, some of the most 
notable exhibits coming from his collection. “The Ex- 
pulsion from Eden’’—a study, presumably, for the large 
painting of the same subject—by that early American 
painter, Benjamin West, was shown, and it was inter- 
esting to compare its classical severity of treatment with 
the “Jonah,” by Albert P. Ryder, which was chiefly 
remarkable for the bad taste in the attempt to represent 
the Almighty, seen through a rent in the heavens, direct- 
ing the leviathan to swallow the prophet. Notable on 
the score of merit were Horatio Walker’s water-colors, 
“ A Bull” and “ Pastoral,” Mr. Chase’s woman in black, 
against a bright Japanese screen, called “ Weary,” H. O. 
Walker's refined “ Mother and Child,” and Mr. Tryon’s 
poetical “‘ Moonlight.” 





THE sale of the late Frederick Yuengling’s collection 
of paintings, studies, etchings, sketches and proofs cof 
engravings brought together many artists and amateurs 
at the Salmagundi Club one evening last month. Mr. 
Yuengling was one of our foremost engravers on wood 
—indeed the father of the new school—and his outside 
studio work in oils and similar media was interesting 
chiefly in connection with his engraved work. The 
proof of “ The Professor,” after Duveneck, originally pub- 
lished in The Century, like most of his blocks, was sold 
for $25. Put up again it brought $12.50, Mr. W. T. 
Evans being the buyer, and finally it was sold for $10 
to Mr. E. H. De Long, who kept it. The sale, which 
was well managed in the interest of the widow, realized 
about $1600. 





AN exhibition of works of the Society of American 
Wood-Engravers was had at the Grolier Club, February 
zoth to March 1st. But little new work was shown. 
Some of Mr. Cole’s engravings after Italian Old Mas- 
ters were among the best. These fully justify the cost- 
ly enterprise of The Century publishers, who sent him to 
Europe to engrave some of the most famous master- 
pieces of art from the original paintings. 





THE Woman’s Art Club, a new organization of much 
promise, had its first annual exhibition in one of the 
rooms of the Berkeley Lyceum. The average degree of 
merit was helped largely by the contributions of Mrs. 
Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, who sent her excellent water- 
color, “‘ The Scarlet Letter,’” which ought to have found 
a buyer long ago, and a portrait of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
in the same medium, which quite upsets one’s pre-con- 
ceived idea of the young Russian painter formed from 
the picture in Mrs. Serrano’s translation of the Diary ; 
Mrs. Rosina Emmett Sherwood’s pastel, ‘‘ September,” 
which won a silver medal at the late Paris Exhibition; 
Miss Dora Wheeler’s “ Penelope; ” Ella Condie Lamb's 
“ Advent Angel,” which took the Dodge prize at the 
Academy last spring, and Miss Maria R. Dixon’s “ The 
Last Mouthful,” which won the Brooklyn Art Club 
prize. Some excellent flower pieces were shown, and 
some uncommonly good portrait studies, 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
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XI. 

HERE is nothing, perhaps, which has 
given me more satisfaction as a teacher 
than the opportunity afforded me lately 
of examining the work of a score or 
more of students in pen drawing, who 
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at work with pen and ink, carrying into practice, with 
more or less success, the instructions set down in the 
present series of pa- 
pers. For the most 
part the examples 





for the past year have been diligently. 





in all lines meant for reproduction by photo-engraving, 
I would say that sometimes at picture exhibitions we 
see charming examples of pen work by celebrated French 
artists, in which very delicate effects are obtained by 
pale pen lines and sometimes by the addition of a 
slight wash of color; but these must not mislead the 
student, for they were not intended for reproduction and 
could not be reproduced—at least, by. any line photo- 
engraving process. Sometimes you will see, too, pen 
drawings with messy effects that ave been reproduced. 
But the artist took a great risk in the matter and en- 
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shown me were very Zoo 
creditable ; it is really aa 
surprising to note 
how intelligently 
some of the technical 
hints have been ap- 
plied. On the other 
hand, I am bound to 
say that two of the 
most important rules 
that I have laid down 
have in several cases 
been flagrantly vio- 
lated. I refer to the 
rule of keeping open 
the lines in cross- 
hatching and to the 
rule (even more im- 
portant) of making a// 
lines jet black. No 
drawings in which 
these conditions are 
not fulfilled need be 
expected to yield sat- 
isfactory reproduc- 
tions. Drawings have 
been sent mein which 
the lines in cross- 
hatching meant to 
represent a gray tint 
were so close togeth- 
er that they would, 
in the event of the 
slightest reduction in 
reproduction, print 
solid black! Other 
drawings showed 
about two thirds of 
the lines a rich black 
and the other third 
pale brown or a faint 
gray. This was es- 
pecially likely to hap- 
pen in_ landscape 
work, where distance, 
hills and sky had to 
be represented, while 
in figures the 
draughtsman, hoping 
to get delicacy there- 
by, would use pale 
lines in the modelling 
of the face. Let me 











repeat : all such lines 

must inevitably come 

out “rotten” (é2., 

broken) or not at all 

on the photo-engrav- 

ed plate. Your lines 

must be d/ack, and to 

ensure this you must use absolutely black ink. Ordi- 

nary writing ink will not do; it is d/#e, not black, and 

is dangerous on that account. An example of what is 

meant by keeping your lines open or separated is seen on 

the back of the neck of Ulysse Butin’s masterly “ Head.” 
To return once more to the vital subject of blackness 


PEN PORTRAIT OF GEORGE F, WATTS, R.A. 


(see “PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.”’) 


tailed extra expense for retouching the plate, which is 
always displeasing to a publisher. 

It is quite possible that while I have been explicit in 
my directions in the text, the illustrations given with 
them may have at times been misleading. Desirous of 
giving examples of the best work obtainable in pen 
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drawing, illustrations have frequently been reproduced 
in these articles containing some very subtle and deli- 
cate.“ handling,” which, though, artistically considered, 
extremely valuable, would be altogether unsafe for the 
novice to use as a guide or seek to imitate. It is the 
purpose of the present paper to endeavor to correct, as 
far as possible, whatever misleading impressions those 
illustrations may have given rise to. 

The illustrations now given are intended as speci- 
mens, on the one hand, of the very best work; on the 
other, as examples of “ what not to do.” The “ Portrait 
of George Frederick 
Watts, R.A.,” by 
Bichard, showing 
rare subtlety in treat- 
ment, may justly en- 
ter into the former 
category. The lines 
in the background 
represent as even a 
tint as could be had 
by wood-engraving, 
yet they have not the 
stiff, labored, me- 
chanical effect which 
pen lines represent- 
ing an even tint are 
apt to have. They 
are quite regular yet 
very free. The work 
on the coat, shirt- 
sleeves and hands is 
almost as delicate as 
a pencil drawing; so 
also is that on the 
face, though, viewed 
from an artistic 
standpoint, the criti- 
cism might justly be 
made here that the 
forehead and brow 
are defective in mod- 
elling. The head, as 
a whole, is a trifle 
ghostly. It is likely 
that the artist intro- 
duced more lines into 
the head than appear, 
and they were ac- 
cidentally cut away 
by the roulette. It 
will be seen that that 
little instrument has 
been used very freely 
on the head and coat. 
The drawing at first 
sight seems slight, 
but it is full of sug- 
gestiveness, full of 
form, of atmosphere ; 
there is space behind 
the head and in the 
background. Yet 
with all this a draw- 
ing made in a similar 
manner would never 
be accepted by a 
newspaper editor, 
and would have but 
little chance of being 
used by any period- 
ical. It needs the 
most careful printing 
and very fine paper 
to present the picture as it appears now. The lines in 
the background would run into each on poor paper and 
the rouletted lines would blot by careless printing. 

As I have already said, illustrations have been given 
in thése articles which, although admirable, artistically 
considered, are by no means safe guides for the novice. 
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PLATE 836.— PANSY DECORATION FOR CUP, SAUCER, AND PLATES. 


(For treatment, see page 109.) 
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PLATE 837.— WOOD CARVING. 


Drawn By CAMILLE PITON, AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MusEUM. 
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PLATE £31.—THIRD OF THE SET OF ROUNDELS. 


The First and Second were given with the two preceding numbers of the magazine, with hints for treatment fer all. 
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PLATE 882.— FINAL FIGURE FOR THE PIANO FRONT DECORATION. 
; ' By Gro. Harré. 


The other two figures were published, same size as the above, with directions for treatment, March, 1890. 
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Parts which in the large drawings from which they were and you will see that the lines upon them are dis- “ The Quay,” by A. Brun, is much smaller than as 
taken were quite correct, under the reduction to which similar only in thickness. The portrait by De Liphart originally drawn, but the lines will all be found to be 
they were subjected would be- “open.” Careful scrutiny of the 
come more or less blurred and lines making the shadow tints on 
blotted; for it must be remem- the bales and boxes to the right 
bered that while with photo-en- will give the reader a very good 


idea of what I may call “ engrav- 
able” lines. They are of the 
same sort as those used on the 
casts illustrating my first paper. 
Let the student observe those 
lines closely and employ similar 
ones until he can get such effects 
as the artist has here produced 
before he attempts freer and less 
regular cross-hatching. There 
are some vigorous contrasts of 


graving a very open drawing may 
be much reduced in reproduc- 
tion, that with too much reduc- 
tion the effect may be entirely 
spoiled. If the portrait of either 
Watts or Daudet, given here- 
with, were to be reduced to, say, 
two inches wide, the result would 
be deplorable. The “Head” 
by that much-lamented French 
artist, Ulysse Butin, is given in 
contrast to the portrait of Watts. 
While the latter could be printed 
only in, say, five per cent of the 
periodicals published in the 
United States, the former could 
be printed in ninety-five percent. 
Almost any country newspaper 
could use it with success. True, 
with much reduction the eye 
would come out badly and the 
shadow above the nostril would 
blot, but the lines in the hair, 
forehead, neck and coat would 
all preserve their character and 
force. The solid black on the 


light and shadow here, a fine 
effect of sunlight, a painstaking 
rendering of “ values.” Note 
the different intensities of the 
shadows on the man who is car- 
rying a basket on his shoulder. 
He is all in shadow, yet we have 
six different degrees of black- 
ness—the basket, the slight 
shadows on it, the man’s arm, 
the shadows on the shirt and 
trousers. The local coloring, 
too, has had its share of atten- 
tion. Note the sails, the horses, 
the clothing of the figures. 





hair, under the ear, on the strip The drawing, “ By the Sea,” 
of waistcoat, or under-jacket by E. Duez, is one of the finest 
shown, is used with wonderful WHARF SCENE, PEN DRAWING BY A, BRUN, illustrations reproduced in these 
discretion. It isnot extravagant , papers. It is, in the first place, 
to say that this drawing might (sam “PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.”) a wonderfully correct drawing 
rank with the best pen studies by —honest, direct, without “ chic,” 
Michael Angelo, Da Vinci and yet ideal withal. The composi- 
Albert Diirer. I would advise tion—with the flowing lines of 


every student to copy the head with a stub pen, or, of Bastien-Lepage, published in The Art Amateur the figure, the long stretch of horizon unbroken save by 
better still, an old-fashioned quill pen. Such treatment for January, combined the best qualities of these three the undulation of a sand bank, at the right, the bit of 
would be eminently spiculated brier with 
suitable for large car- its torturous lines, like 
toons for newspapers a Japanese decoration 
and character sketches, —in all respects a mar- 
It would be found, per- vel of beauty and grace. 
haps, a little coarse for The precision with 
fine portraiture. which the outlines are 

The portrait of Al- drawn, the contrasts of 
phonse Daudet, by De light and shade, the 
Liphart, reproduced delicate treatment of 
herewith, fulfils all the t the blonde hair, the 
requirements of deli- suggestive way in 
cate finished work. which the embroidery 
The hair, beard and is treated—all show 
coat are treated admir- the master, and teach 
ably. The modelling a valuable lesson in 
on the face is, however, 
of that fine kind that 
it would not be advisa- 
ble to imitate too close- 
ly ; the student should 
make his lines fewer 
and more far apart than 
those seen here. The 
original drawing was 
probably at least as 
- large again as this re- 





pen drawing. 

We seldom find the 
combination of delicate 
lines and solid darks so 
well balanced asin this 
masterly portrait of the 
celebrated Vierge by S. 
Vierge, given as the 
frontispiece this month. 
The sketcher has 
caught much of the 
manner of the master 
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reduction of a reduc- a yes ss i whom he delineates. 
tion, in the course of —_— = c At first sight one would 
which the fine lines on SS. suppose the solid black 
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the face have lost a == Wy /; yey Pp ~Z yg on the undercoat a bit 
good deal of their ——s Vie es 7 Pant, {2 oe =f With... ¥ — of bravado on the part 
sharpness and been ae yi if.4 y 4 DS fe WPA SN of the draughtsman, 
brought too near to- SLY RSS y ae | perhaps nothing wateted 
gether for even such = ~// RS R ‘Pe Z , , j =— than the continuation 


= of a blot which may 
receive in The Art Am- have by accident fallen 
ateur. A careful com- from his pen. What- 
parison of the three ee ee ever may have been its 
plates here discussed ee as si , genesis, you will see 


will show that while haw it has been made 


good printing as they 


(sez “PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING.”) 


pete om he ge not to outweigh the 
in the final effect, yet other parts of the craw- 
the method of treat- ing, by the artist add- 


ment differs only in degree; it is essentially the same drawings; it was an excellent example of artistic pen ing other solid blacks on the lapel of the overcoat and 
in each. Examine for a moment the coats in both, work—at once strong, finished and delicately handled, in the hair, ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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Ir is a good plan frequently to compare your work 
with the original by placing them side by side. To 
view your effort in this way will prove as useful as a 
looking-glass for detecting faults and suggesting im- 
provements, A student should not endeavor to idealize 
his subject much, for by so doing he is apt to lose the 
characteristics of his model and so weaken his work. 


*,* 


IT is a mistake for a beginner to place a model in a 
position difficult to retain ; the more natural the pose the 
easier will it be for both student and sitter. It is an 
excellent plan to make a few small rapid sketches of 


expressed by the manner in which~they are made to 
hang. Flaxman, in his admirable lectures on sculpture, 
says that “drapery as a medium through which the 
human figure is intelligible may be compared with 


speech by which ideas and thoughts are perceived.” 


* * 
* 


IT is good practice to make studies from drapery 
placed on a lay figure. However correctly the model 
may fall into a pose after resting, it is palpably impos- 
sible to rearrange exactly the drapery ; therefore always 
catch at a good effect when you see it ; put it in with de- 
cision, and finish it up as far as possible on the spot. 


erly manipulated it must be admitted that stumping is 
capable of representing the texture of the flesh far bet- 
ter than the point. It is also less tedious. An equal 
degree of finish may be attained by either method. It 
is contended by some that in the hands of a beginner 
the stump is dangerous, because a generally satisfactory 
effect can be gained with it, while much of the detail is 
slurred over, which is not the case when the point 
is used. There can be no question that an intelligent 
and carefully finished drawing with the stump is far 
more realistic and pleasing in effect than that attainable 
by any other method of using black crayons, 
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* PEN PORTRAIT OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. BY E. DE LIPHART. (SUITABLE FOR PRINTING ON FINE PAPER.) 


different positions before deciding. Most likely while 
doing this some chance pose will strike you as far more 
suitable than any before thought of. Models when 
resting will frequently fall into attitudes both graceful 
and picturesque, from which you may take some useful 


suggestions. 
+ * 


THE importance of a careful arrangement of drapery 
is apt to be overlooked. Drapery should be made to 
define, not hide the form beneath. The folds should be 
simplified as much as possible and the reason for them 


(sze “‘ PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING,” PAGE 95.) 


Do not trouble yourself much about backgrounds 
when making studies. Let them be simple, and make 
sure they are of a color and tone fitted to harmonize 
with your subject and subservient to it ; for remember 
it is imperative you should put the background in exactly 
as you see it in relation to the sitter, if you wish your 
study to be in keeping. ‘ 

* 

WHETHER when working in crayons it is better to use 
the point or the stump is an open question. The French 
schools decidedly advocate the stump, and when prop- 


USEFUL large white flowers for painting are mag- 
nolias, old-fashioned white lilies, and day lilies. One 
may easily make outdoor studies of lilies. The first- 
named are always symmetrically arranged on the tall 
stalks, and it is easy to get a favorable view of them. 
Their texture is somewhat velvety, like that of the calla 
The day lily is not so opaque, and wants to be treated 
more like the azalea. Lilies give excellent practice. 
The great difficulty with them lies in presenting them so 
that they will not appear conventional. With all the 
different kinds of magnolias there is no limit to what 
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one may do with them. They are polypetalous, and 
more difficult than the simpler single flowers; still, they 
preserve a deep concave centre that does not allow the 
shade to be broken up. Some may show tints that will 
call for cadmiums, ochres, Siennas, or madders; in any 


them still be single. As to whether they are cultivated 
or wild, season and opportunity must decide. Fruit- 
blossoms, such as the cherry, quince and apple, make 
good studies. In painting the latter, notice where the 
gray tints fall upon the pure white blossoms, and it will 


white, then in a little rose madder. This will make a 
combination, for local color, that is more pleasing than 
any thoroughly mixed color; then shade and neutral 
tint may be added where it is necessary; but do not let 
subsequent touches destroy the effect of the single dashes. 

















SPIRITED QUILL DRAWING BY ULYSSE BUTIN. 


case let the gray tints be duly introduced ; local color 


is not likely to be slighted. 


* 
* 


THE first departure from large white flowers should 
be toward smaller ones, and then light-tinted ones. Let 


(szz “‘ PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING,” PAGE 94.) 


not be difficult to detect them upon the pink ones that 
are in corresponding positions. 


The buds are sure to 


STYLE SUITABLE FOR NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION, 


TO prevent cracking, in painting in oils, use very little 


siccative in the surface painting, and that little mixed 








be more or less pink; in oils, these may be produced 
very quickly and effectively with single dashes of a me- 
dium-sized sable brush that has been touched first in 


with linseed-oil and spirits of turpentine, and let the pic- 
ture stand from four months in summer to eight months 
if painted in winter before varnishing. 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





THE advantage of acquiring a 
knowledge of the technique of char- 
coal drawing cannot be too much 
insisted upon, no matter what 
branch of art the pupil finally in- 
tends to devote himself to. Char- 
coal is used in preference to all other 
materials in the best drawing- 
schools, especially in working from 
the living model. It is used by al- 
most all artists in working the first 
rough sketch of their compositions. 
Some landscape painters make the 
most beautifully finished studies, 
and even pictures, init. Decorative 
painters and others working ona 
large scale use it in sketching the 
rough outlines of their subjects, to 
be gone over afterward with the 
brush or with India ink, and also 
for studies in light and shade of 
parts of their compositions, draper- 
ries, flesh and so forth, and not in- 
frequently make a cartoon of the 
whole subject thoroughly worked 
out as to light and shade and values 
in this useful medium. It owes its 
popularity as a sketching material 
to the facility with which correc- 
tions can be made in it; for, until 
it is “ fixed,” the whole of the work 
or any part may be dusted off the 
paper or canvas almost completely, 
and lights may be regained with the 
greatest ease by merely touching 
the drawing with a bit of rag or 
chamois skin or the tips of the finger. 
Those artists—and they are very 
many—who make complete studies 
or pictures in charcoal are attracted 
to it, not only by its facility, but by 
its very considerable range of values 
and of textures, the velvety quality 
of its darks, the delicacy and aerial 
effect of its lighter tones. Even to 
a consummate artist its facility in 
handling is of great value, since it 
enables him to finish his work at 
one sitting, and to carry away after 
a few hours’ work as complete a 
study in black and white as he could 
do in several days in oil or in water- 
color, and a much more satisfactory 
one than could be done in any other 
dry medium. 

It is necessary to be careful about 
the choice of charcoal. Unless for 
very rough outline sketching, it is 
poor economy to buy any but the 
best quality. It is not only disa- 
greeable to find out as you work 
that your stick is partly soft, partly 
hard; that when you want a good 
vigorous black, it breaks under your 
pressure and scratches the paper ; 
or that, on the contrary, when you 
want to draw a fine, clean line, it 
cannot be made to take or to hold 
a point. The best charcoal is made 
from osier or willow twigs. The 
sticks should be rather thick, shorter 
than the commoner sort, quite 
straight and free from knots and 
inequalities. The small branches of 
the elder and of the poplar also 
produce good charcoal ; but it needs 
to be carefully sifted, as a large 
quantity of it is only second or 
third rate. In acountry place, where 
it may be difficult to produce good 
charcoal (the best in “the trade” 
is imported from France), one may 
make it for himself. Take a small 
number of straight sticks of osier 
and pack them tightly in a piece of 
straight iron pipe; close the ends 
with stiff clay, which let dry in the 
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BLACKBIRDS AND BLACKBERRY BLOSSOMS. RY H. D. NICHOLS, AFTER FELIX ALBERT. 


REDUCED DRAWING OF THE FIRST OF A SET OF THREE PANELS OF BIRDS AND FLOWERS (EACH 21x8). PRINTED IN 


FIFTEEN COLORS. TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY, JUNE AND JULY- 





shade (the sun or fire would be like- 
ly to make it crack while drying), 
and then put it in a coal or wood 
fire until the iron becomes white 
hot. When it is cool the charcoal 
may be extracted. This osier char- 
coal has so many good qualities, 
that if one cannot buy it, it will pay 
to learn to make it. It has a very 
even texture, rubs down well under 
the finger or stump, and gives a pe- 
culiarly rich black. It is easily 
dusted off and does not injure the 
surface of the paper. If it gives a 
reddish tinge, it is because it has 
not been sufficiently burnt. 

The means for effacing charcoal 
are the following: A rather large 
cotton rag, with which one may dust 
off a large section or the whole of 
a drawing; a rough woollen rag, 
which pressed lightly on the draw- 
ing will make the part just a shade 
lighter; a piece of chamois skin, 
which may be used as a stump. 
The finger of an old glove turned 
inside out will make a firm stump. 
The fingers, and occasionally the 
palm of the hand will be used in the 
taking out the most delicate lights. 
If these means do not sufficiently 
take out the charcoal one may have 
recourse to bread or to soft india- 
rubber, never to rubber of the gritty 
sort. 

Though work can be done in 
charcoal more quickly than in any 
other medium, still it will sometimes 
be desirable for the landscape artist 
to spend several days on a study, 
and, perhaps, to keep two studies 
going at a time, one of a morning 
and the other of an evening effect. 
It will be necessary, in order to car- 
ry back and forth the unfixed stu- 
dies, to have a portfolio made with 
two or more stiff compartments, 
such as oil painters sometimes use 
for their wet sketches. Each com- 
partment will hold a drawing so as 
to prevent its rubbing against an- 
other and so getting ruined. 

Artists well accustomed to work- 
ing in charcoal will sometimes tell 
one that all sorts of paper are good 
for charcoal drawing. Neverthe- 
less, there is one very practical point 
which it will be best to attend to— 
namely, that the paper should not 
be sized, or but very slightly, so that 
the fixative may have a chance to 
penetrate the paper thoroughly. It 
is easy to test the paper with a little 
water, which should soak into it at 
once. Toned papers, gray, brown 
or of other tints, are good in very 
quick sketches to supply the middle 
tint, the high lights being either 
omitted, if not very important, or 
put in with chalk. One may make 
some choice among the many tints 
offered, taking a bluish gray for 
moonlight or rainy weather effects, 
and warmer tones for sunny effects. 
For finished work, however, white 
paper or a very light warm tone is 
to be preferred. The highest lights 
on such paper must be reserved, as 
in water-color work, and the use of 
chalk or Chinese white should not 
be permitted. 

One may make his own fixative 
at a much cheaper rate than it can 
be bought, with copal varnish 
mixed with spirits of turpentine. 
This is to be applied at the back 
of the drawing, and must be al- 
lowed to soakthrough. Fixative to 
be used with an atomizer, white 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





THE advantage of acquiring a 
knowledge of the technique of char- 
coal drawing cannot be too much 
insisted upon, no matter what 
branch of art the pupil finally in- 
tends to devote himself to. Char- 
coal is used in preference to all other 
materials in the best drawing- 
schools, especially in working from 
the living model. It is used by al- 
most all artists in working the first 
rough sketch of their compositions. 
Some landscape painters make the 
most beautifully finished studies, 
and even pictures, init. Decorative 
painters and others working ona 
large scale use it in sketching the 
rough outlines of their subjects, to 
be gone over afterward with the 
brush or with India ink, and also 
for studies in light and shade of 
parts of their compositions, draper- 
ries, flesh and so forth, and not in- 
frequently make a cartoon of the 
whole subject thoroughly worked 
out as to light and shade and values 
in this useful medium. It owes its 
popularity as a sketching material 
to the facility with which correc- 
tions can be made in it; for, until 
it is “ fixed,” the whole of the work 
or any part may be dusted off the 
paper or canvas almost completely, 
and lights may be regained with the 
greatest ease by merely touching 
the drawing with a bit of rag or 
chamois skin or the tips of the finger. 
Those artists—and they are very 
many—who make complete studies 
or pictures in charcoal are attracted 
to it, not only by its facility, but by 
its very considerable range of values 
and of textures, the velvety quality 
of its darks, the delicacy and aerial 
effect of its lighter tones. Even to 
a consummate artist its facility in 
handling is of great value, since it 
enables him to finish his work at 
one sitting, and to carry away after 
a few hours’ work as complete a 
study in black and white as he could 
doin several days in oil or in water- 
color, and a much more satisfactory 
one than could be done in any other 
dry medium. 

It is necessary to be careful about 
the choice of charcoal. Unless for 
very rough outline sketching, it is 
poor economy to buy any but the 
best quality. It is not only disa- 
greeable to find out as you work 
that your stick is partly soft, partly 
hard; that when you want a good 
vigorous black, it breaks under your 
pressure and scratches the paper ; 
or that, on the contrary, when you 
want to draw a fine, clean line, it 
cannot be made to take or to hold 
a point. The best charcoal is made 
from osier or willow twigs. The 
sticks should be rather thick, shorter 
than the commoner sort, quite 
straight and free from knots and 
inequalities. The small branches of 
the elder and of the poplar also 
produce good charcoal ; but it needs 
to be carefully sifted, as a large 
quantity of it is only second or 
third rate. In acountry place, where 
it may be difficult to produce good 
charcoal (the best in “the trade” 
is imported from France), one may 
make it for himself. Take a small 
number of straight sticks of osier 
and pack them tightly in a piece of 
straight iron pipe; close the ends 
with stiff clay, which let dry in the 
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BLACKBIRDS AND BLACKBERRY BLOSSOMS. RY H. D. NICHOLS, AFTER FELIX ALBERT. 


REDUCED DRAWING OF THE FIRST OF A SET OF THREE PANELS OF BIRDS AND FLOWERS (EACH 21x8). 
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shade (the sun or fire would be like- 
ly to make it crack while drying), 
and then put it in a coal or wood 
fire until the iron becomes white 
hot. When it is cool the charcoal 
may be extracted. This osier char- 
coal has so many good qualities, 
that if one cannot buy it, it will pay 
to learn to make it. It has a very 
even texture, rubs down well under 
the finger or stump, and gives a pe- 
culiarly rich black. It is easily 
dusted off and does not injure the 
surface of the paper. If it gives a 
reddish tinge, it is because it has 
not been sufficiently burnt. 

The means for effacing charcoal 
are the following: A rather large 
cotton rag, with which one may dust 
off a large section or the whole of 
a drawing; a rough woollen rag, 
which pressed lightly on the draw- 
ing will make the part just a shade 
lighter; a piece of chamois skin, 
which may be used as a stump. 
The finger of an old glove turned 
inside out will make a firm stump. 
The fingers, and occasionally the 
palm of the hand will be used in the 
taking out the most delicate lights. 
If these means do not sufficiently 
take out the charcoal one may have 
recourse to bread or to soft india- 
rubber, never to rubber of the gritty 
sort. 

Though work can be done in 
charcoal more quickly than in any 
other medium, still it will sometimes 
be desirable for the landscape artist 
to spend several days on a study, 
and, perhaps, to keep two studies 
going at a time, one of a morning 
and the other of an evening effect. 
It will be necessary, in order to car- 
ry back and forth the unfixed stu- 
dies, to have a portfolio made with 
two or more stiff compartments, 
such as oil painters sometimes use 
for their wet sketches. Each com- 
partment will hold a drawing so as 
to prevent its rubbing against an- 
other and so getting ruined. 

Artists well accustomed to work- 
ing in charcoal will sometimes tell 
one that all sorts of paper are good 
for charcoal drawing. Neverthe- 
less, there is one very practical point 
which it will be best to attend to— 
namely, that the paper should not 
be sized, or but very slightly, so that 
the fixative may have a chance to 
penetrate the paper thoroughly. It 
is easy to test the paper with a little 
water, which should soak into it at 
once. Toned papers, gray, brown 
or of other tints, are good in very 
quick sketches to supply the middle 
tint, the high lights being either 
omitted, if not very important, or 
put in with chalk. One may make 
some choice among the many tints 
offered, taking a bluish gray for 
moonlight or rainy weather effects, 
and warmer tones for sunny effects. 
For finished work, however, white 
paper or a very light warm tone is 
to be preferred. The highest lights 
on such paper must be reserved, as 
in water-color work, and the use of 
chalk or Chinese white should not 
be permitted. 

One may make his own fixative 
at a much cheaper rate than it can 
be bought, with varnish 
mixed with spirits of turpentine. 
This is to be applied at the back 
of the drawing, and must be al- 
lowed to soakthrough. Fixative to 
be used with an atomizer, white 
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STUDY OF LABURNUM. 


(SEE PAGE 100.) 


gum lac is to be dissolved in alcohol. The bottle will need 
to be shaken up from time to time, and the mixture is then 
to be filtered through bibulous paper anddecanted. An 
atomizer can be made of any small tin tube, such as the 
handle of a mucilage brush. Bend the handle in the 
middle and file or bore a small opening there. The 
liquid will rise to this point of itself, and by blowing 
through the upper end of the tube, it will be scattered in 
small drops over the drawing. It is better, however, 
though more troublesome, to apply the fixative from the 
back. For this purpose it is well to have the paper 
stretched before beginning work, just as canvas is 
stretched for the oil painter. One can then lay the pa- 
per, face down, on another empty stretcher, which can 
be laid flat on a table or be stood up on an easel, and, 
the fixative being poured out in a large saucer, it is ap- 
plied on the back of the drawing with a large, soft, flat 
badger brush, such as is used by oil painters as a 
blender. After passing the wet brush over the back of 
the paper two or three times it must be turned to see if 
the fixative has come through. If there are any spots 
still dry, it is turned back again and once more brushed 
over, particularly on these spots. This work must be 
done quickly, for if the fixative is allowed to get dry on 
the surface a second coat will not penetrate the paper. 
The drying of the fixative may be helped by applying 
blotting paper to the back of the drawing. If any wrin- 
kles have been formed, the paper may be taken off the 
stretcher and may be passed through a press to remove 
them. 

In shading an object or massing in a landscape or 
other study with charcoal, the best effects are got by 
proceeding at first by cross-hatchings, not attempting to 
get much variety of color by lighter or heavier pressure, 
as with crayon or pencil. The cross-hatching is to be 
opener or closer according to the depth of shade re- 
quired ; but all delicacies of modelling are to be got by 
taking off the charcoal, much or little, with fingers, 
chamois, or other means, at the same time blending more 
or less to give the requisite variety of textures. In this 
way landscapes especially can be very quickly and ef- 
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fectively sketched ; the sky and 
water being most reduced both 
in texture and color from the 
first design ; the distance less ; 
near masses of trees still less, 
and the foreground shadows 
not lightened at all. Quali- 

ty, values and modelling are 
thus got at once by the same 
operation — that of lightening, 
spreading and blending the char- 
coal markings. This must be 
taken into account when making 
the first sketch ; for a heavy out- 
line at the shade side of an object 
may furnish charcoal enough to 
cover down the entire object to its 
proper value, which a light outline 
would not. A clean and correct 
outline may be better drawn at the end of a day’s study 
than at the beginning. 

For the same reason one should attack first the strong- 
est darks; except that in a landscape, it is best to begin 
with the sky, after having outlined the most remarkable 
objects that stand up above the horizon. The charcoal 
removed from this silhouette in reducing it to its proper 
tone will generally serve to lay in thesky with. It may be 
reinforced, if necessary, with a little powdered charcoal 
applied with a rag or chamois skin, with the clean part 
of which light grays may be obtained, and high lights 
may be taken out with bread. Fresh bread must not be 
used as it makes the paper greasy. A small stump in 
gray paper, brought to a good point, is very useful in get- 
ting the drawing and the exact values of the distance, 
which should have a little more vigorous grain than is 
given by the chamois or the finger. The latter may be 
used carefully in the landscape to soften and round the 
forms obtained with the paper stump. Fine and rather 
thin brushes are often used in landscapes, to put in 
touches too delicate for the stump to give. For very 
rough foreground textures, such as stony soil, or rocks, or 
tree trunks, overgrown with lichen, it is often advisable 
to go over the surface first with a little fresh bread. This 
sticks to the paper in a way to give a large, irregular 
grain which catches the charcoal. If the paper becomes 
too greasy, or for any other reason refuses to take the 
charcoal, it is better to use powdered charcoal mixed 
with fixative and applied with the brush, than to have 
recourse to some other material, such as crayon or India 
ink. The same means is the only one that should be 
used for retouching when the drawing has been fixed, 
except that lights may then bescratched out witha pen- 
knife or eraser, 
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IN any mode of drawing in a dry medium with cray- 
on, charcoal or pastels, the handling of the stick of 
chalk or of carbon is of the first importance. Properly 
speaking, this is all line work, since, not only do the out- 
lines count finally as shades, but the shades themselves 
are first massed in in short crossing lines or “ hatchings,” 
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to be afterward 
more or less blend- 
ed, rubbed down, 
lightened or re-en- 
forced by the 
stump, rag or fin- 
ger. It is neces- 
sary, then, that the 
artist should make himself acquainted with the variety of 
lines that he may obtain with his stick of pigment, for 
such it really is. This variety is very considerable. The 
stick may be brought to a fine point for a delicate out- 
line or for still more delicate stippling, or it may be worn 
flat to make a broad, brush-like mass of shade, or 
rounded to give a soft, broken and indefinite line. For 
large, sweeping curves it will be held long and used with 
a motion of the whole arm, as well as of the wrist. For 
shorter lines it will be held shorter. In filling in a mass 
of shade with hatchings, these will be longer or shorter, 
broad and ragged or narrow and sharply edged, closer 
together or farther apart, according to the depth and 
texture of the tint finally to be obtained. Skill in this 
work is to be gained only by incessant practice. Hold 
the crayon or charcoal with the thumb, forefinger and 
middle finger as long as possible ; rest the wrist, except 
when drawing very long lines, on a guard or mahlstick, 
and make your hatchings indicate the direction of the 
surface you are copying, while, at the same time, they 
give its relative depth of color and coarseness or fine- 
Avoid square hatchings, unless you are 












ness of texture. 
representing something in nature which bears like mark- 
ings. Crayon drawings should be kept under glass. 
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As it is not always easy to obtain the series of heads 
in planes or blocked out which are used in academies 
for the elementary study of the figure, we recommend as 
a substitute a single plaster head, over which a piece of 
thin muslin may be drawn tightly, fastened at the back. 
This will give only the general forms of the mask, as in 
the simplest of the usual models. Witha little mucilage 
one may next gum the muslin closer in places to the 
features and obtain a more advanced head, and so on. 
Or several veils of nearly transparent gauze may be put 
on at first, and as the drawing progresses they may be 
taken off, one by one, exposing more and more of the 
model. 

* * * 

THE passage from black and white to the use of color 
can be rendered easy by a method of charcoal drawing 
touched up with pastels, much used and with admirable 
results by the famous Millet. It is necessary that the 
charcoal should be used lightly and with decision, very 
little rubbed down, especially in the foregrounds. The 
local tones of stuffs and of flesh can be rubbed in lightly 
over the charcoal or in the spaces left blank for them 
with colored pastels. Even the various greens of foliage 
may be slightly indicated ; but the gray of the charcoal 
should dominate, and should give the tone to the 
picture. Very great colorists were not ashamed to do 
much work as apparently timid as this. : 
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China Painting. 


THE POPPY AND THE LABURNUM DESIGNS. 








A DECORATION in shades of green is suggested as 
very effective for the design which is given on this 
page, for a lamp jar. A pale background of one 
of the moss greens can be washed on over all the 
jar, thus giving the palest tint for the poppy heads and 
blossoms in the border. Then let the first shading over 
them be done with brown green. This can be followed 
by a second touching up of brown green for still darker 
parts. Then, to give the deepest shadows, use duck 
green and brown green mixed. This same scale of 


with neutral gray: The stems and calyx may be put in 
with apple green and shaded with brown green. The 
same colors can be used for the foliage, varying the 
tint of apple green by adding to it in some places a little 
yellow and in others a touch of ultramarine. For the 
darkest shadows use dark green No. 7. Always run the 
lightest tint all over the leaves and flowers, and when 
dry proceed to work them up with the colors indicated. 





HINTS ON LANDSCAPE WORK. 





THESE suggestions are addressed to students who are 
already fairly considerable proficient in the use of min- 
eral colors, and who have acquired a skilful, workman- 
like touch, without which it is impossible to produce 
satisfactory work in any branch of painting, and more 
especially in that now under consideration. A fair 





Draw in the design with a fine pointed sable brush 
and carmine (water-color), using few lines, and those as 
fine and delicate as possible. Provide yourself with 
several pads of soft white silk tied over a ball of cotton 
batting about two inches in diameter. You will also 
require a number of brushes of different sizes, ac- 
cording to the space to be covered; the half-worn 
camel's-hair brushes that you have used for painting are 
good enough if they have been kept clean. And here a 
word about brushes. Buy the best and then take care 
of them. In selecting, see that they run straight from 
the quill.to the point, which should be strong and 
springy; a brush that swells in the middle will split. 
Acquire the habit (except when laying in a picture) of 
never putting a brush down without first washing it in 
alcohol, drawing it once or twice with a rolling motion 
across a folded cloth kept by your side for the purpose. 
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POPPY DESIGN FOR LAMP JAR DECORATION. 


greens can be used for the lower border, keeping it a 
very little darker than the upper band. Outline all the 
border work in chestnut brown. A few touches of car- 
nation can be added to the petals of the poppy and to 
the stem in the decoratioh on the body of the jar. A 
few spirited touches will give effect to this part of the 
design. Mixing a little deep purple with brown green 
will give the grayish tones seen in poppy leaves. Out- 
line with brown green or brown No. 17 and deep purple 
mixed, or, again, the chestnut brown may be used for 
this outlining the same as for the borders. 





THE laburnum study on the preceding page is an ex- 
cellent motive for china decoration. For the bright yel- 
low flowers take ivory yellow for the palest tints, which 
should be put on all over the flowers; then strengthen 
‘the color in the shadows with silver yellow and shade 
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knowledge of colors is also necessary, as no fixed 
rules can be laid down for schemes so varied as are re- 
quired in painting landscapes. 

All decorators have their favorite colors with which 
they can work best; it is a safe rule, however, to make 
use of as few colors as possible. The tones of the sky 
will generally be carried through the whole picture in 
the grays, thus keeping the whole in harmony. 

In selecting a design it is desirable to have some point 
of interest, which will also help to give a strong effect, as 
a ruined building, of which the broken walls may catch 
the sunlight and make broad cool shadows; a body of 
water reflecting the purple grays of distance and the 
gold of the sunset, or trees standing on its bank, or 
white sails, far or near; perhaps a bit of sandy road or 
shore with an animal or human figure will serve the 
purpose—something, in short, to tell a story. 





BY I. B. S. N. 


This preserves the shape of the brush, which will thus 
last four times as long, besides being always clean and 
ready for use with any color. A tin brush-washer, such 
as is used for oil colors, answers very well; it must, of 
course, be kept for this purpose only. Partly fill it with 
alcohol ; the color willsink through the perforated bottom 
and the alcohol will be always clear. You will need oil of 
lavender, spirits of turpentine and alcohol, each to be kept 
in a small wide mouthed bottle, and it is a very great 
convenience to have also a small bottle of each of them 
fitted with a medicine dropper. This will enable you to 
throw just as much moisture as you desire into the 
color as it dries, and will also assist in keeping the brush 
in better working condition. A large piece of window 
glass, ten or twelve inches in diameter, though twenty 
would be better, makes a good palette. Do not use the 
ground glass slab to work on; it wears the brushes too 
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DESIGNS FOR PLATE BORDERS. BY A. B. BOGART, 


(FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 108.) 
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much, Have everything ready at hand before you begin 
work ; a few moments delay at the wrong time might 
prove fatal. 

Set your palette with such colors as you think you 
will want. Suppose you wish to paint a sunset ; ivory 
yellow and carnation No, 2, sky blue and night green are 
good. Rub down your sky blue and ivory yellow with 
balsam of copavia and a few drops of oil of lavender, 
as you would for a tinted background, using, perhaps, 
more lavender to keep the color from drying. Fill a 
brush with yellow, pass it quickly over the piece, carry- 
ing it a little further toward the blue than you want. 
Never mind about laying the color smooth; everything 
depends upon your working fast. With your wet brush 
get a touch of carnation. Break this into the yellow 
somewhat and carry it on toward the blue. Fill anoth- 
er brush with blue, adding a little night green if neces- 
sary. Work from the other way toward the carnation, 
and into it a little; but remember not to lose any time 
trying to blend the colors; you do that with the pad. 
Begin on the yellow and work up into the carnation, 
carrying that back into the yellow as far as you want it. 
Then go on into the blue, or, if necessary, take a clean 
pad, and, commencing on the blue, work down into the 
carnation, blending them as you wish. Also go over 
the distance with the yellow pad, and if there is water it 
is well to put it in at the same time, as it will take the 
colors of thesky. If you have used lavender enough, you 
can safely leave the distance now and go back to the sky. 
Take out light clouds with the finger, or a small paper 
stump, softening with the finger or pad; generally the 
finger gets in the best work, Tint the clouds, softening 
into the sky. Use carnation or purplish gray, or a faint 
tinge of yellow, as may be necessary. This, it is to be 
observed, must be done before the sky gets too dry. 
Get back to the distance as soon as possible. Break 
into it soft grays, purple, green or blue, as you wish. 
Carry the same stronger over the middle distance without 
much regard to detail, only observing the breadth of 
light and shade. If in the foreground you have a strong 
sunlight on green, use mixing yellow with a greenish 
gray, with, perhaps, a few touches of warm brown green 
broken into it slightly; for sandy road, yellow brown 
and ivory yellow with gray ; brown 17 with gray in the 
shadows. As in the middle distance, pay little attention 
to details, getting in the masses. Do not tease your 
colors. The more broken tints you get the better, but 
keep everything soft ; it is always easy enough to, get 
outlines later, but very hard to get rid of.them. Get 
plenty of gray in everything. Deep purple and chrome 
green, blueand brown 17, sky blue and light gray or 


very iittle black, all make good grays, and may be used | 


according to circumstances, and modified with other 
colors as necessary. 

If you have a sky with strong effects—many clouds, 
or a storm, for instance, you work on a somewhat 
different plan. Lay in the flat tints as before; use 
gray with the blue, and perhaps a very little black ; 
but you will not be able to get them nearly strong 
enough. Go on and finish the distance, and soften 
off at some place where it will do the least harm 
should the color get too dry before you commence 
on it again. But, better still, if you can work fast 
enough, get in the whole picture, then go 
back to the sky. Wind a medium-sized 
stippling brush with silk to within one- 
fourth or three-eighths of an inch of the 
end, the object being to make it stiff. 
With this you stipple on more color, work- 
ing from the darkest out, and using the 
color quite stiff, but without much in the 
brush. If the color has stood a few min- 
utes until it is a little gummy, it is well. 
Do not dip this brush in turpentine or 
lavender ; it might give trouble. Rather 
keep the color in order with another brush, 
or the palette knife; use a clean blender 
and the finger to soften off edges. Work 
carefully and you can get a very strong 
color, though it is best to give such a 
sky two firings. 

It is well now to let the picture stand a 
day or two until quite dry. Then go over 
it with a scraper ; one with a point curv- 
ing backward is best, and it should be 
kept as sharp asarazor. Hold the tool 
flat, and with a delicate, firm touch go 
over the surface, taking off any little dust, 
specks of color, or roughness of any 


kind, until the whole is perfectly smooth. Also take 
out any sharp lights, which may afterward be either 
tinted or left the white of the china, such as the ripple 
on water, the reflection of a sail, or lights on rocks, grass, 
tree-trunks, or other objects. 

Now you take your very best brush and proceed to 
finish. Do not load it with color; keep this on the 
point only, and cleanse the brush often. Work out de- 
tails much in the same manner as in water-color. Save 
your lights, grays and half tints. Work slowly and pa- 
tiently. Study how best to make use of the color al- 
ready on, doing much with few touches, and in all cases 
working with a light hand so as not to disturb the 
groundwork. It is absolutely necessary to acquire this 
lightness of touch; one tint laid over another will fire 
with an entirely different effect from a mixed color ; once 
work up the under coat and you get into a hopeless 
muddie that will often end in complete failure. 

A simple landscape may generally be finished for one 
firing. For very fine work, it is desirable to have two, 
although you may have very little to do for the second ; 
some shadows to strengthen, a sky to warm up, storm- 
clouds to make more threatening. A distance that has 
too much purple may have a light wash of yellow or gray ; 
perhaps the middle distance may have a little more 
gray green. The greens in sunlight may be too intense 
—take them down with gray; the shadows too cool— 
warm them up with brown, or brown green; the gray 
stone wall too blue—put some yellow brown or brown, 
17 into it. In almost every case it is better not to cover 
the original color ; only break another into it, so as to 
change the tint, and do not do too much—it is an art to 
know when to stop. C. DARBY. 








SOFTNESS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 





THE great quality to be desired in photographic prints 
is absence of harshness, or, positively speaking, soft- 
ness, by which we mean the absence of rough contrast 
due sometimes to faulty development, by which the 
natural contrasts of the view have been unduly accentu- 
ated, but more often, perhaps, to poor lighting of the 
subject itself. Most of us are less careful than is ad- 
visable of the lighting of our subjects; we far too fre- 
quently uncap the lens before a view when the light is 
at its worst. A harshly-lighted subject will almost in- 
evitably give a harsh negative. But even when we have 
selected a day on which soft effects of light and shade 
predominate, the limitations of the sensitive plate are 
often such as to more than half nullify our efforts to 
secure softness. Then, too, the careless or unthinking 
use of the diaphragm is responsible for much of error in 
the rendering which our prints give to nature. Micro- 
scopic sharpness of focus through all the planes of a land- 
scape is another fruitful source of harshness, since, 
where all the pictorial planes are equally sharply 
focussed, there must, of necessity, be a lack of gradation 
of one plane into another. 

Regarding the diaphragm it may be said that when 
the aim is the production of a picture and not a mere 
topographical reproduction of a view, the largest possi- 
ble opening which will give sharpness to the principal 
objects, is the one to be used. The presence of atmos- 





THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY, 


DRAWN BY ALICE M. CHAPLIN, AFTER HER TERRA-COTTA, 


phere in the print is largely due to the use of a large 
opening, and a picture without atmosphere is a mon- 
strosity. In the matter of focussing care should be 
taken, I think, not to put too fine a point on it. In 
selecting a picture let there be at least one salient feature 
which of itself shall make the picture worth the taking. 
To this let all the other parts be subject, and let it be as 
sharply focussed as you please, but let not the subordi- 
nate parts be quite so sharp. Let the strongest effects 
of light and shade lead the eye naturally and easily 
toward the object of main interest—then if exposure and 
development be nicely proportioned, a picture is almost 
sure to result. 

Concerning this out-of-focus effect something more 
may be said. The human eye, though quick of adapta- 
tion, sees with equal sharpness only objects lying in the 
same plane. A change of focus is necessary before ob- 
jects in other planes are sharply focussed on the retina. 
It is this singleness of focus that lends enchantment to 
the distance. The effect is one which the photographer 
will do well to impart to his camera pictures as the skil- 
ful artist does to his creations. To the photographer 
this is possible only bya judicious subordination in point 
of sharpness of subordinate objects. By this it is not 
meant that there is to be an absolute lack of sharpness 
in any part of the picture, only that there is to be a gra- 
dation, as it were, of focus, in order that the printed 
picture may convey to the mind something of the feeling 
which the original landscape conveyed. 

These are the more important of the pre-exposure 
methods of obtaining softness. But there are also some 
post-exposure methods of attaining the same result. 
Much may be done by judicious development. A de- 
veloper strong in density-giving power will commonly 
produce the harsh effects which we are seeking to avoid. 
The various elements of the developer should be so 
nicely proportioned as to bring out all the desired detail, 
together with good printing density, without clogging up 
the finer lines and more delicate shadows. A rather 
weak developer is the safest for this purpose, but no hard- 
and-fast lines can be laid down. 

An old printing-room practice, now fallen into disuse, 
was to interpose a thin sheet of some transparent sub- 
stance between the negative and the paper in the print- 
ing-frame. Thin sheets of celluloid are admirably 
suited to this purpose. Prints made in this way from 
harsh negatives show a remarkable gain in softness 
over prints from the same negatives made in the usual 
way. When this method is employed the printing should 
be done in diffused light and the printing-frame placed 
in a deep box in order to secure as nearly as possible 
parallel rays of light. 

Still another method is open to those who seek soft- 
ness in their prints by the use of a rough-surfaced print- 
ing paper, salted and sensitized, as recommended in an 
earlier number of The Art Amateur. By this means 
hard lines are broken up and harsh contrasts toned down 
in a wonderful degree. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but enough 
has been written to show the necessity of judgment and 
thoughtfulness before committing the negative to the 
printing-frame. W. H. BURBANK, 





HALATION AND ITS REMEDY.—Lest 
some reader may not know what halation 
means, we may say that it is a blurring, in 
the photographic negative, of the sharp 
lines of separation which occur between 
the high lights and deep shadows. Care- 
ful observation will detect its presence in 
nearly all landscapes taken with dark trees 
against a bright sky. The cause of the 
phenomena is reflection from the back of 
the plate, and its effect is to produce a 
general fuzziness of outline. The remedy 
for it is to be found in a method of ab- 
sorbing the rays which would otherwise 
be reflected. Many methods of doing this 
have been proposed. As good a method 
as any, and one which has the merit of 
simplicity, is to cover one side of a sheet 
of black or red paper, cut to the size of 
the negative, with glycerine and to apply 
this to the back of the plate, rubbing it 
down well to secure close contact. This 
method is usually effective, and as its ap- 
plication entails little trouble, and the qual- 
ity of most negatives is greatly improved 
by it, it should be more used than it is. 
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ART AT HOME. 





I.—THE HOUSE WITHOUT. 


e HE strong wave of public opinion, 
both in England and in America, 
in favor of the artistic treatment 
of our homes, has been so fully 
recognized that it is absolutely un- 
necessary that I should now re- 
peat the arguments advanced in 
its favor in 1876, I remember that 
when I wrote a little book, pub- 
lished in that year, entitled “A 
Plea for Art in the House,” I was 
haunted with the feeling that I had 
done a foolish thing; that my 
friends and my critics would hold 
my views up to ridicule ; and that, 
\ what was of much more impor- 
tance, the cause I had so imprudently 
advocated would be injured. The line 
I took was not at that time in fashion. 
All were then content to imbibe their 
artistic taste from Mr. Ruskin and his 
immediate disciples. Without in any 
way disparaging his exquisite prose and 
the brilliantly poetical ideas it conveyed, 
I had the temerity to think that for 
practical purposes something much less 
elevated would be of use. I knew many 
people who read and admired Mr. Rus- 
kin, as, indeed, I did myself most sin- 
cerely, but I did not know any one who 
put Mr. Ruskin’s principles into prac- 
tice; and a little experience of practical 
art was enough to convince many of us 
that it would be quite impossible in an 
ordinary home and with ordinary—that 
is, very moderate, means to carry out 
his views in real life. Whether this is 
true or not time only can show; but 
meanwhile I ventured to recommend a 
trial of “ art in the house” on grounds 
as far removed from Mr. Ruskin’s as 
possible. Prudence, pleasure, economy 
and religion were advanced as reasons 
for making a house look nice. It was 
pointed out that well-chosen furniture, 
pictures, books and other domestic ob- 
jects were not expensive, and, if judi- 
ciously collected, became a source of 
profit, not of loss. Into the questions 
here raised [ need not go now. My 
views were warmly taken up, and I am 
only sorry I did not keep the numerous 
communications I received from all sorts 
and conditions of men, especially from 
the fathers of families, thanking me and 
often asking further advice. One gen- 
tleman did reproach me, because he said 
each of his numerous children had _ be- 
gun to collect, and he was disparaged in his own 
family, owing to his ignorance of all the various in- 
tricacies of plate and china marks, of states in early en- 
gravings, of styles in illuminated manuscripts, of the 
classification of minerals, the nomenclature of coleopter- 
ous insects, and the alphabetic equivalents of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. But even this letter implied approval of 
my views, and not of mine only, but of the views which 
about that time were beginning to find expression in 
many different places. The practice of what have been 
happily termed the “ home arts” has become, both in 
America and here, an industry in itself. Any one who 
took a part, however small, in starting or furthering this 
movement has good reason to congratulate himself on 
the result. There is no fear now that it will be allowed 
to die away for want of adequate support, or, what is of 
even more importance, without having improved and 
elevated the general average level of taste in the com- 
munity. 
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One result of this artistic or asthetic movement has 
been the recognition by the speculative builder of the 
fact that, wholly apart from sanitary or other similar 
considerations, people who take houses prefer to take 
pretty ones. True, the builders, decorators and 
furnishers of public houses found it out long ago; but 
the ornament lavished on a grog shop was calculated to 
attract only the coarsest and most vulgar taste. It was 
not until a better class began to desire something which 
was not wholly composed of gilding and varnish and 
marble and mirrors that the change here mentioned took 
place in domestic architecture. But when builders 
found that a little attention to proportion, a substitution 
of brick-work for stucco, some leaded glass instead of 
mere “ muffing,” some panelling not wholly machine cut, 
and other slight and inexpensive changes had a tendency 
to make their houses go off more rapidly, a new era 
dawned upon us, both here and in Australia, and, as I 
have every reason to believe, in America, though I have 
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not had the advantage of studying architecture in that 
country. In the suburbs of the great Australian cities 
this movement has been most rapid, being, no doubt, 
greatly fostered by the fact that except in the most pop- 
ulous streets every house or cottage stands apart in its 
own grounds, however small. Moreover, it is much 
easier to design a pretty one-storied house, with over- 
hanging cornices or verandas, especially in wood, than 
to design a three or four-storied house in a row. But 
in London there have been very different forces at work. 
We have begun in many instances to prefer flats to 
separate houses, and hardly any flats have been built at 
the west end without at least some architectural features 
or pretensions. In addition, new quarters have sprung 
up, some on vacant land, some on old sites cieared of 
poorer dwellings and laid out afresh. Among these the 
best architectural examples are to be found in Chelsea, 
where a large square consists wholly of artistically de- 
signed houses, some of them Gothic, some Stuart, some 








strictly in the style which Wren made fashionable in the 
reign of Queen Anne, a style which deserves the better 
recognition from the fact that the immortal Thackeray 
was the first who avowedly adopted it when he buiit his 
charming little house in Palace Green. Besides Cadogan 
Square, some new buildings in and about South Ken- 
sington have followed the same fashion; but, un- 
fortunately for this region, the very people whom we 
might expect to be arbiters of taste in such matters, the 
commissioners in whose hands the choice of designs for 
public buildings chiefly rest, have preferred such anom- 
alous, and, indeed, hideous architecture as that which we 
see exemplified by the Albert Hall, the new Natural 
History Museum and other public buildings in the same 
neighborhood, the last and worst being the Imperial 
Institute, all of which are in what I once heard aptly 
described as “ the Bricklayers’ Arms style.” 

But it is of smaller residences that I want to speak 
here. It implies a certain command of money to be 
able to build a handsome house in a 
good style, and many people, even of 
those who have this command, are ham- 
pered by the possession of a stucco villa 
in a good situation, which they do not 
care to give up merely because it is ugly. 
With them the question is how to im- 
prove; and it may be worth while to 
lay down what might seem a very com- 
monplace rule: What is good in itself 
cannot be out of place. This principle 
applies equally in England and in Amer- 
ica. The mixture of styles, which is 
called “incongruity,” becomes, where 
both are good, “ picturesqueness.” Peo- 
ple here wonder what has become of the 
picturesqueness of a thoroughly restored 
church. But when an architect was em- 
ployed to make the church look like what 
it was, say, five hundred years ago, his 
first care was, of course, to take away 
everything incongruous, and the pictur- 
esqueness went with it. 

Another thing not sufficiently regarded 
in our house designs is situation. What 
suits the country will not always suit the 
town. We have two examples in the 
neighborhood in which I am writing. 
When Mr. Norman Shaw, our greatest 
living architect, designed Lowther Lodge, 
he designed it for a situation which was 
then all open. Accordingly it has the 
look of a country house, with its gables 
and chimneys, its porches and balconies. 
But now that it is all but surrounded 
with other and bigger houses, it looks 
entirely out of place. Not far off, Mr. 
Shaw has lately built another house 
(which Mr. Luker has _ carefully 
sketched). Here the idea of a town res- 
idence has been paramount in the archi- 
tect’s mind. For ornament we have good 
proportions. There are as few carvings and projections 
to catch the soot as possible, and the shutters, window 
frames and doors can be washed and painted as they 
require it. This seems, on the whole, to be the best 
model of a town house for London which I have yet 
seen. There are one or two other examples of studied 
plainness in the same neighborhood, but the great diffi- 
culty about them is that few architects at the present 
day study proportion, and most of them are quite con- 
vinced that if a design is bad its faults can be con- 
cealed by ornament—a sad fallacy, and one which has 
ruined the appearance of some of the finest of our 
streets. 

Balance is by no means necessary. The hall door 
need by no means be in the very middle of the principal 
front. It is quite possible to design a building in which 
the blank walls will take their proper part in enhanc- 
ing the general effect. These are little facts at which 
the intellects of our average English architects stagger. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








much, Have everything ready at hand before you begin 
work ; a few moments delay at the wrong time might 
prove fatal. 

Set your palette with such colors as you think you 
will want. Suppose you wish to paint a sunset; ivory 
yellow and carnation No, 2, sky blue and night green are 
good. Rub down your sky blue and ivory yellow with 
balsam of copavia and a few drops of oil of lavender, 
as you would for a tinted background, using, perhaps, 
more lavender to keep the color from drying. Fill a 
brush with yellow, pass it quickly over the piece, carry- 
ing it a little further toward the blue than you want. 
Never mind about laying the color smooth; everything 
depends upon your working fast. With your wet brush 
get a touch of carnation. Break this into the yellow 
somewhat and carry it on toward the blue. Fill anoth- 
er brush with blue, adding a little night green if neces- 
sary. Work from the other way toward the carnation, 
‘ and into it a little ; but remember not to lose any time 
trying to blend the colors; you do that with the pad. 
Begin on the yellow and work up into the carnation, 
carrying that back into the yellow as far as you want it. 
Then go on into the blue, or, if necessary, take a clean 
pad, and, commencing on the blue, work down into the 
carnation, blending them as you wish. Also go over 
the distance with the yellow pad, and if there is water it 
is well to put it in at the same time, as it will take the 
colors of the sky. If you have used lavender enough, you 
can safely leave the distance now and go back to the sky. 
Take out light clouds with the finger, or a small paper 
stump, softening with the finger or pad; generally the 
finger gets in the best work. Tint the clouds, softening 
into the sky. Use carnation or purplish gray, or a faint 
tinge of yellow, as may be necessary. This, it is to be 
observed, must be done before the sky gets too dry. 
Get back to the distance as soon as possible. Break 
into it soft grays, purple, green or blue, as you wish. 
Carry the same stronger over the middle distance without 
much regard to detail, only observing the breadth of 
light and shade. If in the foreground you have a strong 
sunlight on green, use mixing yellow with a greenish 
gray, with, perhaps, a few touches of warm brown green 
broken into it slightly; for sandy road, yellow brown 
and ivory yellow with gray; brown 17 with gray in the 
shadows. As in the middle distance, pay little attention 
to details, getting in the masses. Do not tease your 
colors. The more broken tints you get the better, but 
keep everything soft ; it is always easy enough to, get 
outlines later, but very hard to get rid of.them. Get 
plenty of gray in everything. Deep purple and chrome 
green, blueand brown 17, sky blue and light gray or 
very little black, all make good grays, and may be used 
according to circumstances, and modified with other 
colors as necessary. 

If you have a sky with strong effects—many clouds, 
or a storm, for instance, you work on a somewhat 
different plan. Lay in the flat tints as before; use 
gray with the blue, and perhaps a very little black ; 
but you will not be able to get them nearly strong 
enough. Go on and finish the distance, and soften 
off at some place where it will do the least harm 
should the color get too dry before you commence 
on it again. But, better still, if you can work fast 
enough, get in the whole picture, then go 
back to the sky. Wind a medium-sized 
stippling brush with silk to within one- 
fourth or three-eighths of an inch of the 
end, the object being to make it stiff. 
With this you stipple on more color, work- 
ing from the darkest out, and using the 
color quite stiff, but without much in the 
brush. If the color has stood a few min- 
utes until it is a little gummy, it is well. 
Do not dip this brush in turpentine or 
lavender ; it might give trouble. Rather 
keep the color in order with another brush, 
or the palette knife; use a clean blender 
and the finger to soften off edges. Work 
carefully and you can get a very strong 
color, though it is best to give such a 
sky two firings. 

It is well now to let the picture stand a 
day or two until quite dry. Then go over 
it with a scraper; one with a point curv- 
ing backward is best, and it should be 
kept as sharp asarazor. Hold the tool 
flat, and with a delicate, firm touch go 
over the surface, taking off any little dust, 
specks of color, or roughness of any 





kind, until the whole is perfectly smooth. Also take 
out any sharp lights, which may afterward be either 
tinted or left the white of the china, such as the ripple 
on water, the reflection of a sail, or lights on rocks, grass, 
tree-trunks, or other objects. 

Now you take your very best brush and proceed to 
finish. Do not load it with color; keep this on the 
point only, and cleanse the brush often. Work out de- 
tails much in the same manner as in water-color. Save 
your lights, grays and half tints. Work slowly and pa- 
tiently. Study how best to make use of the color al- 
ready on, doing much with few touches, and in all cases 
working with a light hand so as not to disturb the 
groundwork. It is absolutely necessary to acquire this 
lightness of touch; one tint laid over another will fire 
with an entirely different effect from a mixed color ; once 
work up the under coat and you. get into a hopeless 
muddie that will often end in complete failure. 

A simple landscape may generally be finished for one 
firing. For very fine work, it is desirable to have two, 
although you may have very little to do for the second ; 
some shadows to strengthen, a sky to warm up, storm- 
clouds to make more threatening. A distance that has 
too much purple may have a light wash of yellow or gray ; 
perhaps the middle distance may have a little more 
gray green. The greens in sunlight may be too intense 
—take them down with gray; the shadows too cool— 
warm them up with brown, or brown green; the gray 
stone wall too blue—put some yellow brown or brown. 
17 into it. In almost every case it is better not to cover 
the original color ; only break another into it, so as to 
change the tint, and do not do too much—it is an art to 
know when to stop. C. DARBY. 








SOFTNESS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 





THE great quality to be desired in photographic prints 
is absence of harshness, or, positively speaking, soft- 
ness, by which we mean the absence of rough contrast 
due sometimes to faulty development, by which the 
natural contrasts of the view have been unduly accentu- 
ated, but more often, perhaps, to poor lighting of the 
subject itself. Most of us are less careful than is ad- 
visable of the lighting of our subjects; we far too fre- 
quently uncap the lens before a view when the light is 
at its worst. A harshly-lighted subject will almost in- 
evitably give a harsh negative. But even when we have 
selected a day on which soft effects of light and shade 
predominate, the limitations of the sensitive plate are 
often such as to more than half nullify our efforts to 
secure softness. Then, too, the careless or unthinking 
use of the diaphragm is responsible for much of error in 
the rendering which our prints give to nature. Micro- 
scopic sharpness of focus through all the planes of a land- 
scape is another fruitful source of harshness, since, 
where all the pictorial planes are equally sharply 
focussed, there must, of necessity, be a lack of gradation 
of one plane into another. 

Regarding the diaphragm it may be said that when 
the aim is the production of a picture and not a mere 
topographical reproduction of a view, the largest possi- 
ble opening which will give sharpness to the principal 
objects, is the one to be used. The presence of atmos- 
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phere in the print is largely due to the use of a large 
opening, and a picture without atmosphere is a mon- 
strosity. In the matter of focussing care should be 
taken, I think, not to put too fine a point on it. In 
selecting a picture let there be at least one salient feature 
which of itself shall make the picture worth the taking. 
To this let all the other parts be subject, and let it be as 
sharply focussed as you please, but let not the subordi- 
nate parts be quite so sharp. Let the strongest effects 
of light and shade lead the eye naturally and easily 
toward the object of main interest—then if exposure and 
development be nicely proportioned, a picture is almost 
sure to result. 

Concerning this out-of-focus effect something more 
may be said. The human eye, though quick of adapta- 
tion, sees with equal sharpness only objects lying in the 
same plane. A change of focus is necessary before ob- 
jects in other planes are sharply focussed on the retina. 
It is this singleness of focus that lends enchantment to 
the distance. The effect is one which the photographer 
will do well to impart to his camera pictures as the skil- 
ful artist does to his creations. To the photographer 
this is possible only bya judicious subordination in point 
of sharpness of subordinate objects. By this it is not 
meant that there is to be an absolute lack of sharpness 
in any part of the picture, only that there is to be a gra- 
dation, as it were, of focus, in order that the printed 
picture may convey to the mind something of the feeling 
which the original landscape conveyed. 

These are the more important of the pre-exposure 
methods of obtaining softness. But there are also some 
post-exposure methods of attaining the same result. 
Much may be done by judicious development. A de- 
veloper strong in density-giving power will commonly 
produce the harsh effects which we are seeking to avoid. 
The various elements of the developer should be so 
nicely proportioned as to bring out all the desired detail, 
together with good printing density, without clogging up 
the finer lines and more delicate shadows. A rather 
weak developer is the safest for this purpose, but no hard- 
and-fast lines can be laid down. 

An old printing-room practice, now fallen into disuse, 
was to interpose a thin sheet of some transparent sub- 
stance between the negative and the paper in the print- 
ing-frame. Thin sheets of celluloid are admirably 
suited to this purpose. Prints made in this way from 
harsh negatives show a remarkable gain in softness 
over prints from the same negatives made in the usual 
way. When this method is employed the printing should 
be done in diffused light and the printing-frame placed 
in a deep box in order to secure as nearly as possible 
parallel rays of light. 

Still another method is open to those who seek soft- 
ness in their prints by the use of a rough-surfaced print- 
ing paper, salted and sensitized, as recommended in an 
earlier number of The Art Amateur. By this means 
hard lines are broken up and harsh contrasts toned down 
in a wonderful degree. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but enough 
has been written to show the necessity of judgment and 
thoughtfulness before committing the negative to the 
printing-frame. W. H. BURBANK, 





HALATION AND ITS REMEDY.—Lest 
some reader may not know what halation 
means, we may say that it is a blurring, in 
the photographic negative, of the sharp 
lines of separation which occur between 
the high lights and deep shadows. Care- 
ful observation will detect its presence in 
nearly all landscapes taken with dark trees 
against a bright sky. The cause of the 
phenomena is reflection from the back of 
the plate, and its effect is to produce a 
general fuzziness of outline. The remedy 
for it is to be found in a method of ab- 
sorbing the rays which would otherwise 
be reflected. Many methods of doing this 
have been proposed. As good a method 
as any, and one which has the merit of 
simplicity, is to cover one side of a sheet 
of black or red paper, cut to the size of 
the negative, with glycerine and to apply 
this to the back of the plate, rubbing it 
down well to secure close contact. This 
method is usually effective, and as its ap- 
plication entails little trouble, and the qual- 
ity of most negatives is greatly improved 
by it, it should be more used than it is. 
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ART AT HOME. 





I.—THE HOUSE WITHOUT. 


e HE strong wave of public opinion, 
both in England and in America, 
in favor of the artistic treatment 
of our homes, has been so fully 
recognized that it is absolutely un- 
necessary that I should now re- 
peat the arguments advanced in 
its favor in 1876. I remember that 
when I wrote a little book, pub- 
lished in that year, entitled “A 
Plea for Art in the House,” I was 
haunted with the feeling that I had 
done a foolish thing; that my 
friends and my critics would hold 
my views up to ridicule ; and that, 

vi what was of much more impor- 
tance, the cause I had so imprudently 
advocated would be injured. The line 
I took was not at that time in fashion. 
All were then content to imbibe their 
artistic taste from Mr. Ruskin and his 
immediate disciples. Without in any 
way disparaging his exquisite prose and 
the brilliantly poetical ideas it conveyed, 
I had the temerity to think that for 
practical purposes something much less 
elevated would be of use. I knew many 
people who read and admired Mr. Rus- 
kin, as, indeed, I did myself most sin- 
cerely, but I did not know any one who 
put Mr. Ruskin’s principles into prac- 
tice; and a little experience of practical 
art was enough to convince many of us 
that it would be quite impossible in an 
ordinary home and with ordinary—that 
is, very moderate, means to carry out 
his views in real life. Whether this is 
true or not time only can show; but 
meanwhile I ventured to recommend a 
trial of “art in the house” on grounds 
as far removed from Mr. Ruskin’s as 
possible. Prudence, pleasure, economy 
and religion were advanced as reasons 
for making a house look nice. It was 
pointed out that well-chosen furniture, 
pictures, books and other domestic ob- 
jects were not expensive, and, if judi- 
ciously collected, became a source of 
profit, not of loss. Into the questions 
here raised I need not go now. My 
views were warmly taken up, and I am 
only sorry I did not keep the numerous 
communications I received from all sorts 
and conditions of men, especially from 
the fathers of families, thanking me and 
often asking further advice. One gen- 
tleman did reproach me, because he said 
each of his numerous chiidren had be- 
gun to collect, and he was disparaged in his own 
family, owing to his ignorance of all the various in- 
tricacies of plate and china marks, of states in early en- 
gravings, of styles in illuminated manuscripts, of the 
classification of minerals, the nomenclature of coleopter- 
ous insects, and the alphabetic equivalents of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. But even this letter implied approval of 
my views, and not of mine only, but of the views which 
about that time were beginning to find expression in 
many different places. The practice of what have been 
happily termed the “home arts” has become, both in 
America and here, an industry in itself. Any one who 
took a part, however small, in starting or furthering this 
movement has good reason to congratulate himself on 
the result. There is no fear now that it will be allowed 
to die away for want of adequate support, or, what is of 
even more importance, without having improved and 
elevated the general average level of taste in the com- 
munity. 
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One result of this artistic or zsthetic movement has 
been the recognition by the speculative builder of the 
fact that, wholly apart from sanitary or other similar 
considerations, people who take houses prefer to take 
pretty ones. True, the builders, decorators and 
furnishers of public houses found it out long ago ; but 
the ornament lavished on a grog shop was calculated to 
attract only the coarsest and most vulgar taste. It was 
not until a better class began to desire something which 
was not wholly composed of gilding and varnish and 
marble and mirrors that the change here mentioned took 
place in domestic architecture. But when builders 


found that a little attention to proportion, a substitution 
of brick-work for stucco, some leaded glass instead of 
mere “ muffing,” some panelling not wholly machine cut, 
and other slight and inexpensive changes had a tendency 
to make their houses go off more rapidly, a new era 
dawned upon us, both here and in Australia, and, as I 
have every reason to believe, in America, though I have 
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not had the advantage of studying architecture in that 
country. In the suburbs of the great Australian cities 
this movement has been most rapid, being, no doubt, 
greatly fostered by the fact that except in the most pop- 
ulous streets every house or cottage stands apart in its 
own grounds, however small. Moreover, it is much 
easier to design a pretty one-storied house, with over- 
hanging cornices or verandas, especially in wood, than 
to design a three or four-storied house in a row. But 
in London there have been very different forces at work. 
We have begun in many instances to prefer flats to 
separate houses, and hardly any flats have been built at 
the west end without at least some architectural features 
or pretensions. In addition, new quarters have sprung 


up, some on vacant land, some on old sites cleared of 
poorer dwellings and laid out afresh. Among these the 
best architectural examples are to be found in Chelsea, 
where a large square consists wholly of artistically de- 
signed houses, some of them Gothic, some Stuart, some 








strictly in the style which Wren made fashionable in the 
reign of Queen Anne, a style which deserves the better 
recognition from the fact that the immortal Thackeray 
was the first who avowedly adopted it when he built his 
charming little house in Palace Green. Besides Cadogan 
Square, some new buildings in and about South Ken- 
sington have followed the same fashion; but, un- 
fortunately for this region, the very people whom we 
might expect to be arbiters of taste in such matters, the 
commissioners in whose hands the choice of designs for 
public buildings chiefly rest, have preferred such anom- 
alous, and, indeed, hideous architecture as that which we 
see exemplified by the Albert Hall, the new Natural 
History Museum and other public buildings in the same 
neighborhood, the last and worst being the Imperial 
Institute, all of which are in what I once heard aptly 
described as “ the Bricklayers’ Arms style.” 

But it is of smaller residences that I want to speak 
It implies a certain command of money to be 
able to build a handsome house in a 
good style, and many people, even of 
those who have this command, are ham- 
pered by the possession of a stucco villa 
in a good situation, which they do not 
care to give up merely because it is ugly. 
With them the question is how to im- 
prove; and it may be worth while to 
lay down what might seem a very com- 
monplace rule: What is good in itself 
cannot be out of place. This principle 
applies equally in England and in Amer- 
ica. The mixture of styles, which is 
called “incongruity,” becomes, where 
both are good, “ picturesqueness.” Peo- 
ple here wonder what has become of the 
picturesqueness of a thoroughly restored 
church. But when an architect was em- 
ployed to make the church look like what 
it was, say, five hundred years ago, his 
first care was, of course, to take away 
everything incongruous, and the pictur- 
esqueness went with it. 

Another thing not sufficiently regarded 
in our house designs is situation. What 
suits the country will not always suit the 
town. We have two examples in the 
neighborhood in which I am writing. 
When Mr. Norman Shaw, our greatest 
living architect, designed Lowther Lodge, 
he designed it for a situation which was 
then all open. Accordingly it has the 
look of a country house, with its gables 
and chimneys, its porches and balconies. 
But now that it is all but surrounded 
with other and bigger houses, it looks 
entirely out of place. Not far off, Mr. 
Shaw has lately built another house 
(which Mr. Luker has_ carefully 
sketched). Here the idea of a town res- 
idence has been paramount in the archi- 
tect’s mind. For ornament we have good 
proportions. There are as few carvings and projections 
to catch the soot as possible, and the shutters, window 
frames and doors can be washed and painted as they 
require it. This seems, on the whole, to be the best 
model of a town house for London which I have yet 
seen. There are one or two other examples of studied 
plainness in the same neighborhood, but the great diffi- 
culty about them is that few architects at the present 
day study proportion, and most of them are quite con- 
vinced that if a design is bad its faults can be con- 
cealed by ornament—a sad fallacy, and one which has 
ruined the appearance of some of the finest of our 
streets. 

Balance is by no means necessary. The hall door 
need by no means be in the very middle of the principal 
front. It is quite possible to design a building in which 
the blank walls will take their proper part in enhanc- 
ing the general effect. These are little facts at which 
the intellects of our average English architects stagger. 
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They can see the picturesqueness of a blank wall like 
that on the Nile at Philee, or at the base of the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates at Athens, but they dare not 
try such an expedient themselves, or, if they did, it 
would be only by way of experiment, without any cer- 
tainty as to result. There is no use in making these 
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remarks at present, I fear. A great deal of time is 
taken up at art and architectural congresses in talking 
about the position and prospects of architects, about 
examinations. in calculating building materials and 
stability and such like matters. But there is never a 
question asked as to how Wren got the maximum of 
effect out of the minimum of cost, and how it is that a 
perfectly plain building by Inigo Jones on one side of 
the street is prettier to look at than the India Office on 
the other side, on which Scott lavished in vain every 
resource of sculpture, polished granite and ornament. 

To people building their own houses I should be in- 
clined to say, Study some treatise on proportion first. 
Put your doors and your windows where they will be 
convenient. Do not be induced to build an outside 
chimney in order to make a feature; and let this apply 
equally to doors and windows. As to style, there is 
nothing prettier than a Gothic “half-timbered” house, 
and in a country where wood is the chief building ma- 
terial nothing can be better. But the early Italians had 
a pretty style, described by Vitruvius, and called Tuscan 
I think, which is very suitable for a warm climate. 

I may conclude this chapter by a few words as to 
laying out grounds and planting and maintaining gar- 
dens. There ought to be in every family at least one 
member able to look after this department. A very few 
years of care and taste are sufficient to transform a pleas- 
ure ground. Some people like formality, some wild- 
ness; but in either case the smallness of a holding is 
no reason for neglect. We sometimes see charming 
vistas in grounds of very confined area. If there is a 
distant view to be had from the windows, a clever 
arrangement of shrubs and growing trees may enhance 
its beauty from the first, with a clearimprovement every 
year. Landscape gardening has, I venture to think, 
been ona wrong tack for some years past. Our chief 
directors of late would never think of instituting such a 
delightful feature as what is called the Broad Walk in 
Kensington Gardens or the Long Walk at Windsor. 
We owe these beautiful avenues to the taste of the 
Stuarts and their gardeners two centuries ago. On the 
whole, the Japanese seem to be the only people at 
present who understand the method of mixing formality 
and nature in gardens. We ourselves—and I fear this 
is true also of Americans—are almost wholly in the 
hands of the men whom we employ to keep our grounds 
in order and to grow our flowers and vegetables. 
And a delightful art—one of the most delightful arts 
of all —is neglected. “God Almighty,” said Bacon, 
“first planted a garden, and, indeed, it is the purest 
of human pleasures.” _  W. J. Lorrie. 


THE first mention of heraldic devices is found in the 
Bible. Attempts have been made to show that Homer 
hints that “ armorial” crests were in use at the Siege of 
Troy ; but The London Times points out that “ there can 
be no doubt about the verse (Numbers 2:2) which 
commands every man of the children of Israel to ‘ pitch 
by his own standard with the ensign of his father’s 
house.’ Moreover, inspite of the law, seals were used 
by Hebrews at a very early date which had devices that 
may be called natural heraldry, developed from those 
paternal ‘ensigns.’ Nor has the custom been dropped 
at any time, though Christian heralds peremptorily de- 
nied Jews the right to bear arms. So early as the four- 
teenth century, Todros Halevi, of Toledo, used a device 
consisting of a pointed quaterfoil charged with a triple- 
towered castle and a fleur-de-lis ; his seal was shown at 
the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in London lately. Under 
the civilized government of the Moslem, Todros Halevi 
could follow his instincts. Another early seal exhibited 
at the same time showed an attempt at ‘impalement.’” 





THE following appreciative notice of a highly esteemed 
American artist is clipped from a London paper : 


“An important stained-glass window, the work of the cele- 
brated New York decorator, Mr. La Farge, is now to be seen at 
the showrooms of Messrs. Johnson & Co., New Bond Street, who 
exhibited a short time since some exquisite purely decorative spec- 
imens of the same artist’s skill in the Neo-Greek, Arabian, Japa- 
nese, and purely fantastic styles. The present work, which is 
destined to be placed in a New York church as a memorial to two 
sisters, shows them mounting together to the skies, while an angel 
below admonishes a mourner who gazes up at them with hands 
clasped in prayer. The window is a very four de force in skill of 
laying out and execution, and especially in the deftness with which 
the constructive limitations of the mullions usually inserted are 
evaded so as to leave what is apparently—but only apparently—a 
nearly unbroken surface ; but, on the other hand, with this mode 
of treatment the architectonic reticence and severity of treatment 
vanishes. The color, too, is milkier and less brilliant than in the 
specimens already referred to, while the design, though consum- 
mately executed, is somewhat wanting in sincerity of religious 
feeling. Still Mr. La Farge’s originality, both of conception and 
of execution as a decorative artist, are in these days, when so 
much overbold amateurishness on the one hand and so much 
mere imitation on the other prevail, worthy of 
the highest praise. Faultless in its brilliancy and 
subtle combination of color and as a specimen of 
artistic manufacture is another and smaller win- 
dow of semi-classic design which was one of the 
artist’s exhibits in the American Court at the 
Paris Exhibition.” 5 





THE exhibition of stained glass given 
by the Tiffany Glass Company, February 
18th and 19th, was extremely well at- = 
tended, many hundred people making their : 
way as best they might through the dark- 
ened rooms, into which no light was per- = 
mitted to enter except what came through 
the richly colored windows. Some thirty- 
five works, large and small, were dis- 
played. In many cases it struck us that ce 
while the painted portions of the work, ‘i 
the hands and faces, were well done, and ‘ih 
while the mosaic part, the draperies and 
backgrounds, were excellent, the two were 
not sufficiently in harmony. No objection 
could, however, be made, on that or any & 
other score, to the execution of Mr. Will 
H. Low’s beautiful design from the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” in which the more vigor- 
ous style of painting harmonized perfectly 
with the necessarily bold and striking 
mosaic work, This window, intended for 
a church near Boston, is semicircular, and 
of considerable dimensions, as the figures 
in it are of the size of life. It shows a 
wooded landscape near the cloven sum- 
mit of a hill. Christian has thrown him- 
self down to rest; but an angel in light 
fluttering drapery descends in front of the 
farther slope to urge him to resume his 
journey, pointing toward the twilight sky 
over the hill-top. The composition is so 
ordered that landscape and figures are of 
nearly equal importance. The coloring is 
lowin tone and very agreeable. Of the smaller windows 
shown, we liked particularly some female busts in light- 
colored draperies, with leaves and sky for background. 





IN painting on muslin for translucent screens, it is 
necessary to have the muslin well stretched, if a large 





piece, in an embroidery frame ; smaller pieces on an or- 
dinary artist’s canvas stretcher. It is then sized with a 
solution of gelatine or of isinglass. The latter is best, 
The colors to be used are carmine, gamboge, Prussian 
blue, green lake, Vandyck brown and, in general, all 
transparent colors. The cheaper sort of Chinese and 
Japanese paintings of the sort in which vermilion, Chinese 
white and other opaque colors are liberally used have a 
very bad effect by transmitted light and look none too 
well by direct light. The transparent colors are mixed 
with spirits of turpentine and a little copal varnish, which 
tends to_preserve the more fugitive colors ; but the hand- 
ling is similar to that of water-color painting ; that is, 
the color is used quite wet, the lighter tints being put on 
first. 





MOSAICS IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 





THE use of mosaics for flooring was carried to its 
greatest extent by the Romans. In some respects their 
work was far superior to anything of modern times, al- 
though now, again, mosaic floors for vestibules and halls 
have become very fashionable. A great deal of the Ro- 
man work was done with colored pebbles, such as are 
to be found in the beds of streams or in quarries in 
the neighborhood of the house or other building that 
was to be decorated. These were laid, on a carefully 
prepared bed, in a strong, dark-colored cement, pat- 
terns being formed of the dark and light-colored peb- 
bles without taking the minor shades into account. 
This gave great richness -and variety to the design; 
but at what, in modern times, would be an extrava- 
gant outlay of labor, for the levelling and polishing 
of the rough pebbles were done by hand, after the floor 
was laid. We find it cheaper to use throughout small 
blocks of colored marble such as the Romans reserved 
for the finest parts of their work. For much of the in- 
formation contained in the following account of mosaic 
work as it is now being done in America, we are in- 
debted to an interesting article in The New York Times. 
Mosaics were practically unknown here when Mr. W. H. 
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OLD LONDON HOUSE (GREAT QUEEN STREET). BY INIGO JONES. 


THE, LOWER PART SINCE ALTERED FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 


Vanderbilt brought over from Paris two workmen to as- 
sist in decorating his new house on Fifth Avenue. To- 
day there are eight firms in New York City alone which 
make mosaics the whole or a part of their business, 
giving employment to fifty mosaic workers and double 
that number of helpers and masons. Boston, Philadel- 
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phia, and Chicago also possess one or more similar 
houses. One of the most famoushouse-decorating firms 
in this city has orders enough on hand to keep its mo- 
saic workers busy for a year to come, and another firm 
has over fifty specimens of its work in residences, 
churches, banks, theatres, and other public buildings in 
this city, besides having a generous patronage East, 
West, North, and South, so rapidly has the industry 
developed. 

- Nearly all the mosaic workers in the country are Ital- 
jans, who learned their art in Venice. A few are French- 
men, and here and there one finds a young Italian who 
served his three or four years of apprenticeship in New 
York, but there are very few such. The mosaic workers 
are paid from $2.50 to $4.50 a day, according to skill and 
experience. The work is tedious and tiresome, requiring 
close application, extreme care, keen eyesight, and a deft 
hand, besides accurate knowledge of the marble colors. 
No chemical agents or artificial coloring are used. The 


pieces of any desired size, generally by a sort of small 
adze, but sometimes by machinery. 

The designer makes full-sized drawings ‘upon heavy 
paper and indicates the color to be used in each line and 
figure of the plan. The worker cuts the design in sec- 
tions of convenient size for handling, and lays out the 
bits of marble upon the paper, polished, face downward, 
first smearing the face with gum Arabic, so that it will 
adhere to the paper. If the design is intricate the body 
or filling is put in after the picture itself isdone. When 
the whole is completed the sections are laid away, one 
upon another, until the wall, ceiling or floor for which 
they were intended is ready to receive them. The de- 
sign is put on section by section, and the bits of marble 
are pressed into the soft Portland cement. When the 
cement has become sufficiently hard the paper is washed 
off, the rough places are pointed up.and repaired and, 
if necessary, the entire surface is polished. Very good 
effects are sometimes accomplished by leaving the sur- 


is little utility in specifying examples. The 20,000 square 
feet of flooring in the recent addition to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is the largest piece in America. There 
are 11,000,000 pieces of marble in the floor. The beau- 
tiful wall pictures in the hall of the Equitable Building 
were designed and made in this city, as was also the 
handsome floor (5000 square feet) of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. Other praiseworthy specimens of 
American mosaics are in the Church of the Ascension, 
the Vanderbilt houses and in the mansion built by 
Henry Villard, at Madison Avenue and Fiftieth Street. 
These are among the finest in the country. A New 
York firm built a splendid mosaic plunge bath for the 
late Robert Garrett, of Baltimore. On either wall were 
huge dolphins, each swimming with a child on his back. 
One of the most elaborate pieces of mosaic in the coun- 
try is the new Turkish room at the Lafayette Place 
baths. The room is elliptical in form, about 10 feet by 
20 feet, with a dome-shaped roof, the walls, floor and 
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artist must be able to select his marbles in the rough 
state, and by wetting them determine what colors to use 
in shading faces and figures. To sit for hours with 
bended back and hanging head pottering over a table 
half covered with dusty chips of stone brings a fatigue 
that none but those trained in the business can endure 
day after day. 

Imported marbles are used almost exclusively—Italy, 
France, Africa, and the Mediterranean Isles furnishing 
most. Sienna, jaune de Lyon, Chagny, rouge royal, 
blanc Nimes, Italian blue, Italian green, Italian red, and 
the white Carrara are the most important and most ex- 
pensive marbles used. Ireland also gives the mosaic 
worker a little green. The Tennessee marble is the only 
domestic stone used in any quantity. The blue tur- 
quoise of France and the black Belgian marble pretty 
nearly complete the list. The marble comes to the mo- 


saic worker in fragments of slabs from the monument, 
mantel, and tile makers, or else in strips specially cut for 
the purpose from refuse stone. Then it is broken into 


MODERN HOUSE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. DESIGNED BY MR. NORMAN 


(SEE MR. LOFTIE’S ARTICLE ON 





face dull and comparatively unfinished. Whether the 
mosaic is to be termed Roman or Venetian depends 
chiefly upon whether the chips are cubical or irregular— 
polygonal in shape. 

Mosaic makes the most durable of floors, for the 
cracks made by the settling building may be utterly 
obliterated with cement, and there are no large tiles to 
fret themselves loose. But in spite of the testimony of 
the pavements of Pompeii and Herculaneum American 
architects and builders were at first very distrustful of 
modern mosaics, and fought against their introduction. 
The expense of the work also retarded the growth of the 
industry for a while, but sharp competition has gradually 
reduced prices till the simplest concrete mosaics can be 
had for about the same price as marble tiling. Prices 
range from 75 cents a foot up to any sum that the builder 
is willing to pay for elaborate work. Pictorial designs 
in German glass and Italian enamel and gilt (gold leaf 
under a film of glass) command much the same sort of 
fancy prices as painting or sculpture. There is almost 
unlimited choice of colors in glasswork, and the shading 
can be very delicately graded. This work is used for 
wall and ceiling decoration only. 

American mosaics are multiplying so rapidly that there 
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flanks of the dome making 830 square feet, and every 
available foot is of mosaic. There are about 478,000 
pieces of the marble in the work. The walls are of the 
yellow or cream Roman marble, with a red-bordered 
dado filled in with all sorts of fishes and sea monsters 
swimming about through wavy seaweed. The pictorial 
colors are grays and blues, with here and there a touch 
of red, green or deep yellow. Beneath is a bright con- 
crete floor, with still brighter geometrical border. The 
arched ceiling is of yellow, with a frieze of wreaths and 
involute designs wrought in dull reds. In the centre of 
the dome is a broad stained-glass skylight, through 
which the gaslight above streams in soft, kaleidoscopic 
rays upon the Oriental rugs and vari-colored floor below. 

IT has often been pointed out in these columns that 
the most rigid economy in the cost of materials is no 
bar to artistic achievement in interior decoration, if the 
decorator be a person of taste and skill. An illustration 
of this is given by the New York Sun, which says: 
“ There is a firm of architects in this city whose income 
is enormous, and who have a very handsome suite of of- 
fices. The walls of their largest and handsomest room 
are covered with ordinary bagging held in place by wide 
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strips of cherry moulding. There is not a person who 
enters this office who is not struck by the thoroughly 
appropriate and artistic effect of this combination. 
When the late Cornelius Vanderbilt built his summer 
residence at Hartford, at an expense of over $100,000, 
the decorators covered the walls of his dining-room with 
ordinary brown paper, such as is used by butchers to 
wrap meat in. There was a cherry-wood dado and a 
rich frescoed frieze. This 
room was considered one of 
the handsomest in the wealthy 
town.” 
* e * 

THE two French tables 
which we illustrate on this 
page, one of the sixteenth 
and the other of the seven- 
teenth century, show what 
entirely different results may 
come from ‘the study of the 
antique with different sets 
of prepossessions. The an- 
tique model frem which the 
main forms of the earlier 
table were copied was prob- 
ably a marble table com- 
posed of a slab resting on two ° 
sculptured supports provided 
with heavy bases or firmly 
fixed in the ground, but with- 
out the braces that connect 
the supporting members of 
our walnut-wood copy. The 
frame which rests on the sup- 
ports and which bears the 
table-top is another departure 
from the original, called for 
by the elastic nature of wood- 
en construction, which ad- 
mits of ties and braces, while 
in stone the weight has to 
be more directly transmitted to the ground, The 
pendentives by which the table is ornamented would 
also be quite out of place in stone. The ornamentation, 
too, though following closely Roman precedents, except 
in the introduction of crossing strapwork, is very much 
lighter and more graceful. The seventeenth century 
table, also inspired by a taste for the antique, is not at 
all such a reasonable adaptation of it. In the first place, 
itis copied not from a similar 
article of furniture, but from 
architectural forms. Frame 
and cross-pieces are intro- 
duced, but the former is given, 
as much as possible, the ap- 
pearance of an architrave. 
The ornament, though in it- 
self very tasteful, does noth- 
ing to lighten the general ef- 
fect. In consequence, though 
the masses are so much larger 
in the sixteenth century ta- 
ble, the more modern one has 
a heavier air. In fact, no 
wood should have been used 
in its construction. In onyx 
and colored marble, with 
bronze ornamental work and 
light bronze braces instead of 
the heavy mahogany ones, it 
would look and be a very 
much better table. Yet its 
designer, no doubt, thought 
that his work was more ele- 
gant, more classic than his 
predecessor’s, 


e * ” FRENCH CARVED WALNUT-WOOD TABLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


SOME new thin silks of 
foreign manufacture, highly 
decorative in effect and low 
in price, have been intro- 


CARVED TABLE, SUPPORTED BY NINE FLUTED COLUMNS, 


lace-like designs, and there is besides these a large variety 
both in color and design to choose from. These silks 
are especially appropriate for window hangings. A 
simple narrow fringe of balls or tassels to match in 
coloring, sewed to one edge, completes a drapery easily 
made at home at comparatively slight expense. 

* # 


FRENCH cordilette, a cotton fabric similar to cré- 





IN THE CLUNY MUSEUM, 


tonne, is fifty inches wide and fifty-nine cents a yard. 
The shades are good, and it would answer very well for 
hangings in the bedrooms of summer houses. Pretty 
cotton fabrics, closely imitating silk, come in several new 
colorings. Some of the darker shades of these will be 
popular, as the material is durable. They are only fif- 
teen cents ayard. Cheese-cloths are made in most of 
the new colors ; the pale yellow shade wears well, and 
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duced this spring. They are fifty inches wide and are only “is especially adapted to rooms with a northern expo- 


ninety-five cents a yard. For inside window hangings 
they are especially suitable, and for sofa pillows, which 
nowadays are an important decorative fixture of draw- 
ing-rooms and boudoirs, nothing could be better. They 
come in rich coloring, with brocaded effects ; of these, 
the golden browns and old pinks are probably the hand- 


somest. Others are of two or more colors woven in 


sure which call for warm color treatment. 
* 

SoME Turkish portiéres made of silk, in the combina- 
tion of dark red and blue, with which we are all familiar, 
are heavy with gold embroidery, and are now offered at 
fifty-five dollars, a price reduced from one hundred 
dollars. They are shaped to fit the space in a double 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


doorway, and consist of a lambrequin at the top and two 
long, narrow curtains hanging, without folds, to the 
floor on either side. . 

* * 

BAGDAD couch rugs are $6.50 each. They are coarse, 
but of good coloring, and one of them spread over a 
worn sofa or lounge answers every purpose of a new 
cover, in an ordinary room, and is very much cheaper. 
The Rouen rugs, familiar to 
travellers abroad, are sent 
in large quantities to this 
country, and they make ex- 
cellent sofa afghans, being 
more artistic and costing less 
than the knitted and crochet- 
ed ones which it takes onc 
long to make. These have 
a cotton warp, but the entire 
woof is of silk, and the price is 
only $3. They come incross 
stripes of old gold and dark 
blue, red and blue, yellow and 
pink, and in many other very 
good combinations, which 
make them suited to the fur- 
nishings of a modern room. 
They become rough with 
wear, but this does not in 
the least detract from their 
beauty. They make good 
carriage blankets, and may 
also be used with excellent 
effect for door-way curtains. 
Plush is little used for furni- 
ture, except in combination 
with brocade or other ma- 
terials, and for drawing- 
rooms. The taste for draw- 
ing-rooms in Louis Seize style 
continues, and white and gold 
decoration is still popular, the 


brocades used being always in delicate tapestry colors. 


*. * 
* 


Or bedroom sets some are done in ombre, or the 
shaded sixteenth century finish, while others are stained 
in the rich red of the Cremona violins, a process 
called on this account Cremona finish. First Em- 
pire designs are also much used, and enamelled hed- 
room sets in rose color, pale blue and white and gold 
may be bought from $55 up. 
Housekeepers will be glad to 
learn that large wardrobes 
are now often made with a 
cedar chest on the top for the 
storage of winter clothing—a 
convenience which will be 
much appreciated. 


* * 
* 


WALL papers are more 
beautiful than ever before, 
both in coloring and design. 
American manufacturers are 
adapting and modifying the 
patterns which the French 
have copied from fabrics used 
in the sixteenth century. Pa- 
pers are made to imitate with 
exactness the chintz colors 
and figures used in upholster- 
ing the furniture of boudoirs, 
the chintz itself being fast- 
ened on the ceiling in fluted 
folds. This mode of furnish- 
ing is very popular, but it isa 
question whether there is not 
too much sameness in having 
ceiling, walls and upholstery 
of one design and coloring. 
There is a harmony which 
comes of contrast that is often 
more pleasing than the har- 
mony of likeness. Papers in monotone colors and pale tints 
are used in drawing-rooms decorated in Louis XIV. style, 
and white and gold and white and silver ceilings are used 
with them. Where the walls are French gray the ceil- 
ing should be in white and silver. Narcissus patterns 
in the natural colors of that flower are now made, and 
papers manufactured expressly for the nursery show 
deep friezes which tell nursery rhymes in pictures. 
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AN ANTIQUE ITALIAN BURSE. 





HIS beautiful design is taken from a charming 
example of sixteenth century Italian work- 
manship, which has formerly been used as 
a burse, or pocket, to contain the corporal 

and other small portions of eucharistic linen. The 
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EMBROIDERED BURSE, 


original is of white satin, upon which the design is 
executed in a charming combination of floss silks and 
gold thread. 

The tulips in the four corners are worked in maize 
color, dashed with a warm red brown, and the leaves in 
a cool tone of rather yellow green. The fleur-de-lis 
which fill the centres of each side are of three shades of 
blue and the scroll-work connecting them with the tulips 


are worked in gold thread very finely laid down in brick 
stitch couching. Thecentral cruciform design is worked 
in at least three shades of crimson, upon which the up- 
per radiations and circle are laid in gold thread. The 
whole of the design is outlined with very fine gold cord, 
and a border of golden brick stitch couching completes 
the burse. Should our readers wish to work the design 
in the colors mentioned above, the greatest possible care 
must be taken in the selection of them, since, owing to 
their being in such strong contrast, it is absolutely essen- 
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tial, if a good result is to be secured, that only such 
tones of crimson, blue, green and yellow as will har- 
monize with each other shall be selected, and the slight- 
est discordant note will entirely spoil the effect of a 
combination which, at the hands of these old Italian 
workers, has been carried out with such perfect success. 
Should any doubt, though, arise in the minds of intend- 
ing workers as to the ultimate success of their work, 


they will do wisely to decide upon a less varied scheme 
of color, and if so, they will find that by working out the 
entire design in shades of yellow, green and gold, a 
perfectly satisfactory result will be secured. Though 
intended for ecclesiastical use—and we may mention 
here that this design is admirably suited for a reading- 
desk hanging—there is nothing in it which prevents its 
being applied to secular purposes, and it may, with per- 
fect propriety, be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
proportion. In large size it would be extremely effec- 
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ITALIAN WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


tive for a sofa cushion, worked either in silk or crewels, 
or it might be reproduced in appliqué or painted on tapes- 
try linen and be finished off with a needlework outline. 
It is also suitable for a handkerchief case, top of a 
small ottoman work-box, and it is no stretch of imagi- 
nation to say that it is a design which will work out ad- 
mirably in wood-carving, burnt wood-engraving or 
brass repoussé. 
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PPT HE “Brevoort Library” auction at 
Bangs’s was wholly in the interest 
of Mr. Benjamin, the dealer, who 
bought all the books before the 
sale and had them catalogued as 
if still owned by the Brevoort 
estate. Thespeculation paid him 
very well. Owing largely, no 
doubt, to the prices fixed as value 
at the Barlow sale, the books, as a rule, 
brought all they were worth, All the really 
fine things of the Brevoort Library, collectors 
know, had been sold piecemeal for years 
past. The only volume which seems to have 
been much of a bargain at the sale last month was a copy 
of the original edition of Thevet’s “ Les Singvlaritez de 
la France Antarctiqve, Avtrement Nommée Amérique,” 
which went for $20. If perfect, it should have brought 
from $60 to $70. The total sum realized was $6880: 
which is not startling considering that no less than 1553 
titles appear in the catalogue. 

The Hamilton Cole sale by Bangs & Co., the 7th, 
8th, and goth of April, will be very different. The col- 
lection is eclectic, but important, and will attract all 
kinds of buyers. Mr, Alexander Denham has made 
the catalogue and Mr. Howard Mansfield has writ- 
ten a preface. The notable numbers seem to be an 
extra illustrated copy of Walton’s “ Angler,” extended 
from the original two volumes imperial octavo to six 
volumes.folio. Only a thorough student of the copper- 
plate engraving of the seventeenth century could have 
brought together such a collection of prints, and, notably, 
of prints in such admirable condition. The book was a 
labor of love on the part of Mr. Cole, who spent, it is 
said, over $6000 on it. The only other extra illustrated 
book in this country to be compared with itis Mr. J. 
Harsen Purdy’s copy of “ Nell Gwynne,” extended from 
the original duodecimo to two volumes, folio, Next inim- 
portance in illustrated books is Tuckerman’s “ Book of 
the Artists.” This Mr. Cole did not begin himself, it 
having come into his possession through the financial 
embarrassments of the originator, but he has edited it 
with much discretion and has greatly added to its ex- 
tension. It was insured not long ago for $5000. 

The great Brinley copy of the Mazarin Bible, which 
was the gem of the collection originally-——although it is 
doubtful if Mr. Cole ever intended to keep it—it may be 
remembered was sold about two years ago to Mr. Brayton 
Ives for $15,000. At least it is said Mr. Ives paid that for 
it. At the Brinley sale, 1881, Mr. Cole bought the Bible 
for $8000. The collection of editions of De Bury’s 
Philobiblion, already famous, have passed into the collec- 
tion of Mr. Bement, by virtue of the last will and testa- 
ment of the late owner. Since the Menzies and Farnum 
sales we have had no -such exhibit of Dibdins as in the 
Cole library, and, presumably, the fifty-six volumes bound 
by Matthews offer the best grouping yet offered locally 






to the American collector. Many rare plates have been 


added, but we look in vain for any notice of the portrait 
of Diane de Poictiers. Yet of all the Dibdin plates, this 
print is the “piéce de resistance.” The dozen manu- 
scripts embrace three or four worthy a place in the 
choicest collection, the Incunabulz are fine examples of 
typography, and the bibliography will more than fill the 
demands of our amateurs. The seven hundred and 
eighty lots are expected to sell for a sum not far from 
the original cost, $30,000,so we may for the second time 
this season witness an unusual average. 





HERE are two charming little poems on women found 
in ‘‘ Asolando,” Robert Browning’s last volume of ms, re- 
cently noticed in these columns. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A PEARL, A GIRL. 

A simple ring with a single stone 

To the vulgar eye no stone of price : 
Whisper the right word, that alone— 

Forth starts 1 sprite, like fire from ice, 
And lo, you are lord ope 9 Eastern scroll) 
Of heaven and earth, whole and sole 

Through the power in a pearl. ‘ 


A woman (‘tis I this time that say) 
With little the world counts worthy praise - 
eid oet so: Ypeeegne 
: lam blaze, 
Creation’s lord, of heaven and earth 
Lord whole and sole—by a minute’s birth— 
Through the love in a girl ! 


SUMMUM BONUM. 


All the breath and the bloom of the in the bag of one bee : 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart of one gem : 


In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine of the sea : 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine,—wonder, wealth, and—how 
far above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl,— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
' In the kiss of one girl. 





ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN.—Mr. 
Pennell, it seems to us, takes a false step at the outset in assert- 
ing not merely the difference of ancient from modern a 
drawing, but the inferiority of the former. Pen drawing, like 
all the arts of design, has ged its character in modern times, 
the universal vonioner with us being to sacrifice the line to the 
mass, Our pen-and-ink artists have made considerable —— 
in rendering or suggesting tones of color, but it is mere folly to 
assert that they, or any of them, equal the expressiveness of 
Raphael’s or Titian’s pen sketches. Mr. Pennell compares a 
landscape sketch of the latter to one by a clever French pen-and- 
ink draughtsman, giving the palm to the latter, because he reports 
more truths of tree form, shadows and the like. But not only 
the quantity and variety, but the quality of the truths reported 
must be taken into account. If this were not so, pen drawing 
must continue to hold the place from which Mr. Pennell desires 
to lift it ; for, with all the modern improvements, the importance 
of which he so exaggerates, it offers less facilities to the worker 
in tones and masses than any other form of black and white art. 
Its e iveness depends, even now, more upon the line than on 


anything else. This mistake renders Mr. Pennell unjust to some - 


modern workmen, as well as to all the old masters. Surely, one 
who has made a special study of the art should point out the 
difference between expressive work, such as much that appears in 
our queerly-named contemporary ‘‘ The Hobby-Horse,” and ‘the 
affectedly archaic stuff which he properly condemns. - He also 
praises highly much that is trashy and tricky in his own line of 
work. But, allowance made for these failings, which are but’ the 
results of an unfeigned enthusiasm for the modern school of pen- 
work, Mr. Pennell may be said to have written a-book of value 
and one that can hardly fail to excite a deeper public interest in 
his art. It is abundantly and beautifully illustrated, chiefly from 
such French sources as L’Art, La Gazette des Beaux Arts and La 
Vie Moderne, from which we have culled in very many cases the 
identical drawings which we find reproduced in Mr. Pennell’s 
book, as specimens of the best pen drawing of the day. It isa 
pity that this handsome volume is published at so high a price as 
to make it inaccessible to the class of buyers to whom it would 
be most valuable. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
ERS.—In giving us this delightful volume Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
has done something toward supplying a want felt by many 
students of art, who, knowing something of the names and works 
of the greater English painters, wish to know something, also, of 
their. connection with one another, of who succeeded who and 
what was the general state of art in the time, say, of Turner. 
Turner and his contemporaries are treated of very fully in Mr. 
Monkhouse’s book, but he does not go over the ground already 
traversed by Mr. Ruskin. Accepting Turner’s genius as some- 
thing unique, Mr. Monkhouse shows how closely, for many years, 
he followed in the same path with Girtin and others, even copying 
their drawings and imitating their style. This way of regarding 
a great genius is especially interesting to art students, who are 
often puzzled by the methods of biographers and critics, who 
seem to make it a point of honor to show their favorites as com- 
pletely independent,- even in youth, of all instruction. Other 
water-colorists of whom the book contains notices are Stodhard, 
Cattermole, Blake, Harding and John Chrome. It is to be taken 
rather as an essay toward a history, than as a full history of early 
English water-color painting. There are. fourteen full-page 

hotogravures and a number of pen-and-ink and other small 

illustrations, which help materially to give a proper conception of 

a, to each other of the artists mentioned. (Macmillan 
0. 


L’ArT (Macmillan & Co.) for the latter half of Janu- 
ary has along and learned article by A. Venturi on Frcole 
Roberti, a popular Italian painter of religious subjects of the 
fifteenth century. It is illustrated after drawings by Charles E. 
Wilson. The etching of the ‘‘ Work-room,” by A. Lurat, after 
Bonvin, is one of the best that has appeared, even in L’Art. 
The two little girls at their sewing in the barely furnished room 
are capitally rendered. The other full-page design is a repro- 
duction of a crayon drawing by G. Henkes after his picture, 
‘“‘The Morning Paper.’’ It isacapital sketch of an old woman 
reading at her breakfast-table. 


THE MONITEUR DES ARTS reports the offer made 
by MM. Claude Monet and Camille Pelletan to the Louvre, of 
the late Edouard Manet’s most noted picture, ‘‘ Olympia.”” These 
gentlemen act, it is understood, in behalf of a large number of 
donors, who have bought the picture in order to present it to the 
State. Among them are the painters Besnard, Boldini, Cazin, 
Caillebotte, Degas, Carolus Duran, Dalou, Auguste Flameng, 
Gervex, Harrison, L’Hermitte, Lerolle, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Roll, Sargent, the critic Philippe Burty, and the picture-dealer 
Durand-Ruel. From the same number of The Moniteur we learn 
that at the Nicolaeff sale, the ‘‘ Noce de Village,” by David 
Teniers, the younger, brought $3000; Jan Wynant’s ‘‘ Le Soir,” 
which sold for $180 at the Wombwell sale, brought $205 ; and 
Van der Neer’s ‘“‘ Winter in Holland,” which went for $630 at 
the Wombwell sale, brought $1080. 

TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ART, by Mr. M. B. Huish, 
in The Nineteenth Century, givessome interesting figures. It ap- 
pears that nearly £139,000 has been spent on pictures for the Na- 
tional Gallery, where the attendance of visitors has decreased 
from 871,500 in 1880 to 550,817 in 1888. A copious analysis of 
great picture sales, shows that fifty-four paintings realized £252,- 
373—an ave of £4673 each. The highest price, £10,395, 
was given for Boucher’s portrait of Madame de Pompadour. The 
next sum, £9975, was for a group of two ladies by Gainsborough, 
and probably nearly as much as Gainsborough earned during his 
whole lifetime. A miniature by Oliver fetched more than £2000. 
Mr. Huish says that nearly two millions have gone to Germany, 
France, and elsewhere for pictures, engravings, and chromo- 
lithographs between 1880 and 1890. 


A CATALOGUE of prints engraved after the work of 
the miniaturist Cosway—the first of the kind—is to be published 
by Mr. Daniel, of Coventry Street, London. A beautiful draw- 
ing of three ladies of the Lumley family, belonging to Sir P. 
Currie, has been engraved by Stodart for the frontispiece. 





PRANG’S EASTER PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANGEL AT THE SEPULCHRE, by Esther B. 

. Tiffany, with illustrations by William S. Tiffany, published by 

L. Pran; agg oe rong . tan glee age Bote eon 
poem of merit, but t! rawings grace in conception an 

they are poor in execution, which has not been helped by the 

ee ne ees we eke migne 

Of smaller dimensions is Jesus, LOVER OF MY SOUL, 

said to be ‘‘ illustrated” by Mr. Harlow ; but how the scraps of 

landscape that accompany it, dully reproduced in heavy brown 


tints, can be said to ‘‘ illustrate” this popular hymn, is beyond 
our understanding. This whole business of ‘‘illustrating” hymns 
for a long while has been overdone, or shall we say underdone ? 
Certainly such a purely perfunctory attempt as in this instance 
has never come to our knowledge. Of a similar booklet, 
WINGED WInNDs, by Charles Mackay, also with ‘ illustrations” 
by Mr. Harlow, it may be safely said that the ‘ illustrations’ 
might be exchanged for those in ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and 


no one would be the wiser for it. CHRIST IS RISEN presents’ 


Easter verses by Miss Annie D. Darling. The words are full of 


feeling, and, as usual with the designs of Miss Lucy Comyns, - 


these are not without grace. The diminutive pages of EASTER 
BLossoms have pretty designs by Miss Lizbeth B. Comyns, but 
the color printing is coarse and “‘ out of register.’"” THE LORD Is 
RISEN, a booklet with an attractively pink-tinted cover, is less 
objectionable for the reason that happily no attempt has been 
made to illustrate the words ; but even here the text is made to 
suffer by the light color of the printing ink. Messrs. L. Prang 
& Co.’s Easter cards do not on for extended mention. They 
show little originality or appropriateness to the season. One of the 
prettiest is a calla lily restiig on a bed-of violets. We have fre- 
quently had occasion to speak so highly of the admirable produc- 
tions of this house that we regret the more having to withhold 
praise from those before us. Probably their poor quality is part- 
ly due to the fact that the taste for such trifies is on the wane, and 
that there is really no demand for them except among a class of 
people with whom this sort of thing passes as very good art. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two VOICcEs, while less ambitious in form than Mr. 
Harland’s other books, aimis to strike a deeper note than any 
hitherto attempted in the clever stories with which we are famil- 
iar by this promising young novelist. The little volume is made 
up of two short narratives—both autobiographical in form—the 
one called ‘‘ Dies Ire,” the other ‘‘ Me: Profundis ;” the titles 
will suggest the tragic nature of the subjects dealt with. (Cassell 
& Co., Ltd., New York.) 


A “MARCH IN THE RANKS, ‘by Jessie Fothergill, 
shows a woful falling off in point of style, of interest, of plot, of 
everything that may be supposed to constitute a readable novel, 
from the preceding works of the same author. Not a trace is to 
be found in it of the charm, dependent on the expression, how- 
ever artless or inadequate, of genuine human feeling, that made 
“Only a Fiddler’? a book to be pleasantly remembered by its 
readers. The characters are mere lay figures, reminding one of 
those paper dolls with which children play, that do duty to-day as 
Lady Flora and Lord Arthur, to-morrow as Mrs. Smith and Mr: 
Jones, as the case may be, but the picture of whose sorrows and 
whose joys we know all along to be only make believe. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 


THE LITTLE JACKET SERIES, published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, in jackets of red and gold, is named from Mas- 
ter Jacky Cable, who went to sea and discovered Huggermugger’s 
Island, off the coast of Java... Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch 
tells of the wonderful people and things that he found there, and 
illustrates his account with pictures no.less wonderful than those 
which appear in other books of travel. To his story of ‘‘ The 
Last of the Huggermuggers,’’ there is a sequel, “‘ Kobboltozo,”’ 
in another volume, telling of the doings of the dwarf race of the 
giants’ island, while the giants themselves were away with Mr. 
Nabbum’s museum of curiosities. In a third volume is reprinted 
Mr. Ruskin’s delightful fairy-tale, ‘‘ The King of the Golden Riv- 
er,’’ with the original illustrations by Richard Doyle reproduced 
by the photo-engraving process, 


G@reatment of Designs. 


COTTAGE GARDEN. (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


For painting in water-colors this sunny, picturesque 
bit of English country, choose a good, medium-grained hand- 
made paper—Whatman’s is best—dampen and stretch it smooth- 
ly, and when it is dry sketch carefully a complete outline of the 
subject with an H. B. pencil. Begin by putting in the sky, 
which, being very cool in tone, can be represented by using cobalt 
modified with light red and perhaps a touch of yellow ochre. 
The same colors, with the addition of ivory black and a little raw 
umber, willserve for the distant mountain and. the. shadows on 
the ground. These colors will also be needed for the building 
and palings with the addition of raw Sienna, burnt Sienna and 
crimson lake. The shadow within the doorway is composed 
chiefly of raw umber deepened with ivory black, while raw Sienna, 
modified with black, will serve for the door, framework and win- 
dow. The sharp markings in the palings are raw umber and 
black strengthened with burnt Sienna. The various colors laid on 
pure one over the other on the roof and’chimney are clearly dis- 
cernible. Do not fear to put them in brightly at first; you can 
always tone down if necessary by the use of a thin wash of ivory 
black applied when the under painting is thoroughly dry. The 
ground is composed mainly of yellow ochre, black and rose mad- 
der. Leave the little broken patches suggestive of stones quite 
white to begin with, toning them down later. Shade them 
with the same colors used for the mountain. Paint very freely 
with a full brush if you wish to gain the transparency which 
forms the chief charm of water-colors. Colors niggled on with 
a dry brush will invariably look woolly and dull. Besides the 
colors already named you will need for the flowers scarlet ver- 
milion, cadmium and lemon yellow. First blot in the patches of 
color as nearly as may be; afterwards fill up the intervening spaces 
with varied shades of light green, then gradually work out the 
whole scheme; keep on modelling and defining, faithfully watching 
your copy ; the necessary finish will come without apparent effort 
on your part if you follow this plan. Work with a small brush 
still well filled, if you wish to keep to the brilliancy of the copy. 
Should you lose any of your cherished lights, wait till the color 
is quite dry ; then recover them with a sharp penknife, being care- 
ful not to injure the ‘texture of the paper. The older the paper 
the harder the surface will be and the less any fear of injury. 

For oils just the same palette may be set; but there will, of 
course, be required an admixture of white. The first shades of 
green may best be reproduced by mixing lemon yellow and black 
for the yellow tints glazed in with raw Sienna; cobalt blue 
mixed with yellow ochre will give the grayer tones. 











EASTER LILIES. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


THE original of this lovingly-painted study of the 
common white garden lily is in water-colors, but oils are equally 
suitable. There are two ways of treating this subject in water- 
colors ; one is to obtain a tinted paper to match the background 
and then paint in gouache colors, that is, use Chinese white freely 
on the high lights and sparsely in the shadows ; or else adopt the 
more ae method of the original, and selecting good white 

r of medium grain leave it to do duty for the highest lights, 
ting in the shadows and bac! nd with transparent tints. 

‘or the shadows lemon yellow mixed with ivory black will give 
just the required tone ; if too green add a little rose madder. Or 
the same can be obtained by mixing cobalt with raw umber 
for the darkest parts, and cobalt with yellow ochre for the half 
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tones. For the stamens use pale lemon yellow, cadmium and 
raw Sienna ; for the foliage the colors already on your palette 
will serve in varying proportions, with the addition of a touch of 
rose madder on the stem. For the background take yellow ochre 
and ivory black with perhaps a touch of cobalt added. 

To paint the study in oils much the same palette may be used, 
but it would be well to mix with the white paint for the high 
lights just enough rose madder to take off the rawness and give 
the peculiar cold brilliancy required. 





DESSERT PLATES. 


THE simple designs for dessert plates published on 
page 101 may be treated in two ways : either with a plain or tinted 
ground. The plain ground is of course simpler, and would take 
much less time. For the two plates similar in design the flowers 
may be either pink or yellow. For pink flowers paint thinly with 
capucine red and shade with the same, outlining and accentuating 
with red brown; for yellow flowers use ivory yellow and shade 
with silver yellow and neutral gray ; outline with sepia. For the 
leaves, which are apparently intended to be put in with a flat tint, 
take brown green ; outline them with red brown and put the 
stems in with the same color. A gold edge and inner line will 
greatly improve the effect. Use Lacroix colors or (if the smell of 
turpentine be objected to) the Gouache (water color) mineral 
colors, Should a tinted ground be preferred the plate must be 
tinted and allowed to dry before the design is traced on ; then the 
tint must be scraped away from within the lines of the design be- 
fore painting. Either celadon, which isa beautiful neutral green, 
or café au lait would make beautiful grounding colors. For the 
third and more conventional design we should recommend 
omitting a ground tint. From a decorative point of view any 
color may be employed for the flowers, but such a design is pe- 
culiarly suited for treating in gold, using red gold for the flowers 
and green gold for the leaves. A raised outline would of course 
greatly add to the effect. 





BLACKBERRIES AND BLOSSOMS. 


THIS design may be used for the ends of a scarf or 
tidy painted upon bolting cloth or linen. The stems are a red- 
dish brown. foaee red and Vandyck brown to shade with will 
give the colors. The leaves may be painted in dull reds and 
green, such as terre verte, chrome green and burnt Sienna mixed. 
The berries should be a purplish black (black and crimson lake), 
with a spot of white on each for the high lights. The flowers 
are creamy white. Add a little yellow ochre to the white. The 
stamens are greenish in color, with brown and green tips. 





EMBROIDERED BORDER. 
THE Border (Supplement Plate, No. 835) is suitable for 


a table-cover, and should be worked partly solid or semi-solid and 
partly in outline on unglazed or hand-woven linen. For a tea- 
table cover the design might be very prettily worked out with a 
mixture of flax thread and of Meig’s Mulhouse cotton in two 
shades of china blue and white, with fine gold thread introduced. 
The outer two lines of the border might be worked with the 
darkest of the blue shades chosen, in cotton, and the inner line 
in several tones lighter, in stem stitch and little fan-like or other 
ornaments such as are indicated on the design, worked in the 
pale shade of blue in linen thread ; the dots might be in white 
or in the darker blue, as preferred, also in linen thread. It will 
be found that the latter gives a glossy effect, almost having the 
appearance of silk, and affords a pleasant relief to the duller 
cotton. The stalks of the centre design should be worked in the 
darker shade of blue cotton, not quite solid, but with the edges 
in a fine stem stitch filled in with detached darning stitches, 
allowing the linen ground to show through. The flower-like 
ornament may be outlined with the paler blue, in linen thread, 
and the petals separately marked out with the blue. They should 
then be filled in solid feather stitch with white linen, the cup and 
stalk being of dark blue. Fine Japanese gold may be added 
when all is finished, it being used for the light scroll-like orna- 
ments, and as an outline for the flowers. If the best gold is used 
and it is carefully sewn down, care being taken that it is not un- 
twisted at all in sewing, it will clean quite well, though it would 
not be safe to send it to an ordinary laundress, Of course, two 
shades of terra cotta would look equally well to replace the blues. 





TOILET MATS OR DOILIES DESIGNS. 


THESE designs (Supplement Plate, 833), which are 
chiefly in outline or in partially filled outline, should be worked 
in fine stem or split stitch, the leaves with edging stitches and the 
ornaments in satin. They will be best worked in monochrome 
tints of golds, reds and blues if they are intended for ordinary 
washing, but green and bronze tints and the more delicate neu- 
tral tones may be used if they are likely to be less roughly used and 
can be kept for dry cleaning. On fine unglazed linen they may 
be finished off by open stitchings on pulled threads or by a fringe 
of the unravelled material only, with a line of stem stitch or 
double lines with dots or other ornaments between as a heading. 
The designs may also be used on satin or silk for pincushions, 
but in that case the work must be framed. 





THE PANSY DECORATION. 


SOME amateurs find a difficulty in painting a mauve 
or violet that will fire well; but it is really a very simple matter 
provided one is content to wait the results of firing for the colors 
to assume their proper brilliancy and freshness. Before they are 
burned in they will look dull. It would be a great help in painting 
these pansies to refer to a good colored study of the flowers, or, 
when in season, better still, to copy the natural flowers. For 
mauve or violet pansies no safer mixture can be found than pur- 
ple No. 2 and ultramarine blue. By varying the proportions and 
depth of shading almost any given tint can be produced. For 
brown pansies a good effect is obtained by painting the three lower 
light petals with yellow brown and the upper dark ones with red 
brown mixed with ivory black. For pale yellow pansies take 
ivory yellow and silver yellow shaded with neutral gray. All the 
varieties mentioned may be introduced in this study, if desired ; 
but perhaps a more artistic effect will be obtained if either browns 
and yellows, or yellows and purples only are employed. The 
relative tones and contrasts, according to the copy, should, in 
either case, be strictly adhered to. For the stalks and calyx use 
se green shaded with brown green and sepia. Outline the 

lowers with sepia. It adds greatly to the effect to use a little 
white enamel on the highest lights. 








THE BosTON ART CLUB Exhibition opens Friday 
ming, April 4th. New York artists can send through Messrs. 
T. A. Wilmurt & Son, 55 East Thirteenth Street, who will 
collect, ship and return their contributions, free of expense. 
The exhibition is limited to water-colors, works in black and 
white and sculpture. Contributions should be ready March 22d. 


THE ROCHESTER ART CLUB holds its eleventh an- 
nual exhibition from May 26th until June 4th. Oil paintings, 
water-colors, ochiogs and other works in black and white never 
before Legge” eg ted in Rochester are received as late as 
May 17th. Blanks may be had from the Secretary, Miss Ada 
H. Kent, 57 South Washington Street. 


Correspondence. 


SOME WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Str: Your valuable journal came to my notice last 
week, and it is the very thing I have been looking for for years. 
Circumstances compel me at present to work at a trade that I was 
forced to learn by my mother in the old country (Germany). 
My most sincere desire has always been, though, to become a 
good artist. I have an uncle in Brooklyn who is an artist. I 
have asked him for advice, but he has always discouraged me. 
But if determination will help, I will conquer in the end. The 

uestion I wish to ask is this: Can I, with continual practice in 

rawing and sketching whenever convenient, go through a profit- 

able course of study in about five years from now? Iam twen- 

ty-two years old. What chance have I in New York by working 

at my trade (tailor) and going to the Cooper Institute (which I 

hear gives free lessons in drawing) several evenings in the week ? 
W. A., Vicksburg, Miss. 


The plan you propose is a very sensible one, and we see no 
reason why you should not succeed in it, provided you have the 
requisite talent, of which the courage and determination you 
evince would seem to afford strong presumptive proof. These 
qualities will also go far to enable you to earn a livelihood while 
pursuing your art studies. When you have become fairly pro- 
ficient in drawing you might join the Art Students’ League or 
the classes of the National Academy of Design, to learn painting. 
Many painters have had to surmount just such difficulties as 
yours. The great Millet was a peasant ; Claude Lorraine was a 
pastry cook ; Andrea del Sarto took his surname from the occu- 
pation of his father, which, like yours, was that of a tailor ; Tin- 
toretto his, from the fact that his father was a dyer; while the 
father of the great English painter Turner was a barber, With 
such examples before you, assuredly you need not despair of at- 
taining the object of your ambition. 





MODELLING IN CLAY. 


SiR: Can I practice modelling in clay by myself, and 
would it help me indrawing to do so? What materials and 
tools would I need, and how should I proceed to work ? 

SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn. 


You could, without doubt, practice modelling in clay by your- 
self, and with profit, since such work would teach you to appre- 
ciate form. The materials you require are few and simple, the 
chief of them being, of course, the clay. There are two kinds of 
clay used in modelling : stoneware clay, which is easy to keep 
wet and in good working condition—this being the kind you 
need—and terra-cotta clay, which is stiff and strong, and adapted 
chiefly for work which can be rapidly completed. Both kinds 
can be bought at any pottery. Your next requirements are a 
modelling stand, a modelling board, a sponge for wetting the 
clay, a pair of calipers and a few other small tools, which can be 
had at any artists’ materialsdealer’s. The fingers, however, are 
always the best modelling tools. Mechanical ones should be used 
as little as possible. For a first lesson in modelling, a cast of a 
hand or foot, procurable at little cost of any cast-maker or dealer 
in artists’ materials, affords the most serviceable subject. Hav- 
ing obtained this, take a board of convenient size and put 
the clay upon it somewhat in the shape of the object to be 
copied, which we will suppose to be a foot. Now block your sub- 
ject in roughly—using measurement to guide you whenever you 
are uncertain as to proportion—in square planes or flats. Make 
one plane in the centre, from the top of the instep to the toes, 
then a simple square plane on the outside anda broader flat on 
the inside ; block the ankle in four planes, front, sides and back 
of each toe in three planes, and soon. When you have mastered 
this, you can proceed to the more difficult portions of the body, 
working in the same manner. Casts of the eyes, nose, mouth, 
and so on, can all be bought for this purpose. In copying, be 
careful to block in everything very squarely, and to be accurate 
in the measurements. A correct measurement in a cast is like an 
outline in a drawing—it is the backbone of the work. 





TAPESTRY AND DYE PAINTING. 


SiR: (1) Is there any place west of New York where 
tapestry can be properly steamed? (2) Is painting on tapestry 
canvas with oil colors and scrubbied in with bristle brushes ac- 
cepted by good judges as genuine tapestry painting ? (3) Will 
the paint crack, or is it in every way as durable as if done with 
dyes and steamed ? BELLE, Aiken, S. C. 

(1) We know of no such establishment. We reprint for your 
information on the subject, the following from The Art Amateur 
for January, 1888. To steam tapestry, the painting is hung up in 
a room where it is thoroughly enveloped in steam for a short time 
and then allowed to dry gradually. The following method, how- 
ever, may be done at home. Spread a clean cloth on an ordinary 
ironing board, then dip a piece of white rag a little larger than the 
picture in cold water, wring it out, and place it under the paint- 
ing, which must be right side uppermost, and covered with soft 
muslin to protect it. Iron it until the wet cloth underneath is 
quite dry. By this means you will have steamed every part of the 
canvas, and the colors will be fixed. (2) Such painting—it is call- 
ed ‘‘dye” painting, sometimes—is not tapestry painting at all. 
(3) Tapestry painting done with Grenié indelible dyes it is claim- 
ed is as durable as tapestry itself. 





HOW T0 PREPARE GOLD FOR CHINA. 
SIR: We have great difficulty in procuring good gold 


for decorating china. There is nota firm in Canada that has 
taken up the manufacture of china colors. In the past we have 
been sending to New York for our gold, and while we have to 
pay a very high price for it, it does not turn out satisfactory at 
all times. We have to pay duty and express charges, and have to 
endure long delays. Will you be so good as to publish the for- 
mula for making the gold, and how much flux is required to each 
pennyweigh . We have a chemist who would prepare the gold 
if he had the formula. I would like to know how the bright 
liquid gold is prepared also. My first request is for gold in pow- 
der that has to be burnished after firing. 
Mrs. J. S., Hamilton, Canada. 


There are two methods of preparing gold for porcelain 
decoration. In both}the metal is dissolved in aqua-regia and 
recipitated from the solution in the form of a brown powder. 
n one the gold is precipitated by the use of copperas, and in the 
other by mercury. The latter is less costly than the former, as 
the deposit of gold in the form of powder is of greater volume, 
but the gilding produced by it is not so heavy or so durable. 
The metal can be — of the necessary of purity in 
the form of coin. Take a five-dollar gold piece (one of less value 
can be used if so a quantity is not desired), place it in the 
bottom of a graduated glass, and pour about an ounce and a half 
of aqua-regia upon it. Aqua-regia Pe cmernt of equal vol- 
umes of chlorohydric and nitric acids, which may be procured 
from a chemist. Let it. stand until the next day, when, if the 
metal is not entirely dissolved, the process can be facilitated by 


pouring the solution of gold which has been formed into an- 
other vessel, and adding a little fresh aqua-regia to that which 
remains. The solution of the gold in aqua-regia forms a chloride 
of gold. When the coin is entirely dissolved there will be a 
small residuum of white powder in the bottom of the glass. 
This is chloride of silver from the alloy in the gold. The solu- 
tion of gold must be carefully poured off into another vessel to 
get rid of this deposit of silver. It must now be diluted with 
water, and to effect this it can be separated into four . each 
of which is poured into'a glass vessel which will hold about a 
pint. To each part add about half a pint of water, and then add 
protosulphate of iron (copperas) previously dissolved in warm 
water, until a precipitate is formed. Precipitation will begin 
immediately upon the addition of the copperas, clouding the 
liquid, and the gold, in the form of a rather light powder, will 
begin to fall to the bottom of the vessel. Let it stand six hours, 
or until it has entirely settled, and then pour off the clear liquid 
from the precipitate. It would be better to saye the liquid thus 
poured off and treat it again with copperas, as the gold held in 
solution may not all have been precipitated, and you may, by this 
means, obtain a greater quantity of the powder. Fill the vessels 
containing the precipitate of gold with clear water, let it stand 
until it settles, and then pour off the water and replace it by fresh, 
repeating the process two or three times. This is to wash the 
precipitate. Finally, pour some chlorohydric acid upon it to 
eliminate the oxide of iron, which may be present from the de- 
composition by the water of an excess of copperas, and then wash 
it in boiling water. When it has settled, pour off the water and 
transfer the still moist precipitate to a shallow vessel—a plate 
that will bear heat will do—and, placing it over or in front of a 
moderate fire, dry it. We have now the gold precipitate in the 
form of a powder, which must be prepared for its use upon por- 
celain by grinding, and the addition of a flux to make it adhere 
to the glaze. The rubbing down (it can scarcely be called grind- 
ing, as the powder will be found to be already very fine) may be 
facilitated by passing the powder through a piece of thin silk or 
silk muslin. 

The flux is formed of nitrate of bismuth, twelve parts to one 
part of pulverized borax. The nitrate of bismuth is formed from 
the precipitation by water of a solution of bismuth in nitric acid. 
Carbonate of potash is sometimes used to produce this precipitate, 
but this method must not be adopted in this case, as the car- 
bonate of potash will also precipitate the oxides of nickel and 
copper, and the presence of the smallest quantity of copper will 
injure the effect of the gilding. Mix one part of the fiux thus 
described with twelve parts of the gold powder. This flux is 
suited for firing upon hard porcelain. If the gold is intended for 
softer ware and for a lighter firing, borate of lead should be 
added. The powder is now ready for use, and may be rubbed 
down on the palette with a sufficient quantity of fat oil and spirits 
of turpentine to give it the proper consistency to be applied with 
the brush. Care must be taken, however, not to make it too 
thin, as it must be applied more thickly than the colors, _ It is 
best to keep it in the form of powder and to mix it with the oil 
only as it is used ; it will then flow better and be more brilliant. 





VARIOUS CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


SIR: Kindly inform me (1) what causes colors to 
blister in firing ? (2) How many layers of color can be put on suc- 
cessfully for one firing, either in tinting or in shading ? (3) What 
gives a dish that has been tinted and fired a rough appearance, 
and causes a grating sound when rubbed with a cloth or knife ? 
(4) Is English pink a good pink for tinting or outlining ? (5) 
Would it be possible for you to tell just how deep a shade of yel- 
low—silver yellow and brown No. 4 or 17—ought to be applied to 
give an ivory tint? (6) Can brown No, 4 be painted over or 
mixed with green in shading leaves ? 

ENQUIRER, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

(1) Blistering is sometimes caused by using too much flux or 
by applying too thickly some color that should be thinly used. (2) 
If a painting has to be gone over several times, each painting 
should be partially dried, separately, so as to avoid the super- 
abundance of turpentine and other greasy substances used. Com- 
pletely dry color will not bear handling, and it looks so dull that 
it is difficult to match it, even after long experience, with the fluid 
color. (3) The roughness you describe is probably due to the 
paste not being fine enough or to the glaze not being thick enough. 
Scaling off can sometimes be remedied by repainting carefully in 
stipple and refiring. If the result of the firing is very bad, the 
entire painting can be removed with fluorhydric acid and the piece 
painted afresh. Care must be taken not to let a drop of the acid 
fall upon the skin, or to breathe its fumes, or allow them to enter 
the eyes, Whatever portion of the painting seems worth saving 
is first covered with varnish. The acid is applied to the rest with 
a brush, and another brush, moistened with water, is used to re- 
move the loosened color, until the white of the porcelain is reached. 
Heating the piece to be operated upon and mixing a little com- 
mon salt with the acid increases the activity of the latter. Before 
repainting, the place from which the defective color has been re- 
moved must be cleaned with alcohol and pumice. (4) Hancock’s 
English pink is in powder, and if well mixed will serve for tinting. 
Capucine red, however, used thinly, gives a beautiful salmon am 
and is easier to manage. (5) Mix the colors on your palette the 
shade you require, but rather darker, to allow for firing out. Café- 
au-lait gives a good ivory tint, but must be used two or three 
shades darker than required, because it fires out a great deal. (6) 
It is best,as a rule, not to mix other colors with greens. Why 
not use brown green, and, for the darker tones, shading green ? 


SIR: (1) Why does the gold on some dishes come 
out of the kiln dull in places, while other pieces are perfect in 
every part where the gold hasbeen put on? I keep my brushes 

rfectly clean, and clean the china well before using the gold on 
it. I notice that it is usually near or on a thin edge that it comes 
out dull. I have tried repeated firings, using fresh gold over the 
dull spots, but with not any better effect than in the first firing. 
What can I do to improve it ? (2) How should flux be used in 
china paints and when do the colors need it? AGNES, N. B. 

(1) Perhaps the fault lies with the gold you use. Try that 
which comes already prepared on glassslabs. Mix it for use with 
a little turpentine only. When fired, burnish it with a glass bur- 
nisher and you will have the richest kind of decoration possible. 

(2) It is necessary to add about one third flux to two thirds of 
any color for tinting, in addition to a little tinting oil and turpen- 
tine. For painting and shading extra flux is not needed. 


SIR: (1) Will you please tell me whether English 
pink is nearer the color of a sweetbrier rose than Lacroix’s car- 
mine No. 1, with which I am not satisfied? (2) Will both colors 
burn at the same heat? (3) As English pink only comes in pow- 
der, please tell me what it must be ground up with for using ? 

Miss H. E. M., Botewood Co., Va. 

(1) Hancock’s English pink is the nearest color to the sweet- 
brier rose; a little ivory yellow must be added to carmine to 
make it the desired color. (2) Yes. (3 Grind the color up on 
the palette till quite smooth with a little fat oil and turpentine. 





Sir: What pink in Lacroix china paints makes the 
best color for a wild rose, and what should be used for shading 
it? A. K., Chatham, N. B. 

Use carmine No. 2 with just a touch of ivory yellow added. 
The best shadow color for this is a mixture of apple green and 
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carmine with a touch of orange yellow added, Paint the shadows 
first, and when they are parlocliy dry go over the whole flower 
with the above local tint ; then, while the work is still wet, wipe 
out the highest lights with a clean brush, slightly dampened with 
turpentine, 


Mrs. A. O. H., Hackettstown, N. J.—We design of 
chrysanthemums in black and white, suitable for china painting, 
in one of the Supplement sheets in June, 1888. An excellent real- 
istic colored study, by Victor Dangon, which would serve as a 
motive for various small groups, can be supplied separately for 35 
cents. It was given in The Art Amateur for September, 1887. 


Mrs. N. B. H.—(1) The mineral colors used in painting 
wild roses are red, cobalt, white and any pale yellow. (2) For the 
tiles for your ‘* cherry mantel,” a geometric or conventional repeat- 
ing design in dark red on cream or light red ground would look 
well. (3) The firing would be apt to hurt the present decoration 
of your coffee cups. 


A. R., Colfax, Ia—For painting on china mineral col- 
ors—usually Lacroix’s—are used. 





THE SALE AND EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


Sir: I have a number of “ studies,” which I would 
like to make some use of. I work from nature both in color 
(water and oil) and in charcoal. Could you tell me where the 
best place would be to dispose of them? I am also anxious to 
turn my attention to the study of designing and illustrating. 
Could you tell me what books would give me the best and 
simplest instruction in those branches ? 

AN EARNEST INQUIRER FROM OHIO. 


(1) Your success in disposing of poe studies must depend, to a 
great extent, on the degree of excellence they possess, the interest 
of the subjects, and the demand for such work. The Exchange 
for Women’s Work (Fifth Avenue near Thirty-fourth Street) sells 
painting and artistic needlework on commission, as does also the 
New York Society of Decorative Art. (2) There isno really good 
handbook on the subject ; but Dresser’s ‘‘ Principles of Design” 
(published by Cassell & Co., of New York will help you. On 
the subject of illustrating you could find no better source of infor- 
mation than the series of articles by Professor Knaufft, now in 
course of publication in The Art Amateur—if it is pen drawing 
you wish to study—and the answers to numerous inquiries on the 
subject of ‘‘ becoming an illustrator,” which you will find in some 
of the same numbers of the Magazine. 


SIR: I wish to inquire on what material I must paint 
a study I desire to send you, to be used asa colored study for 
The Art Amateur. I also desire to know what are the chances of 
that and other studies being accepted by you, should I send them. 

A. L., Newport, R. I. 

(1) If your study is to be a water-color paint it on paper, if an 
oil color, on canvas—just as in any ordinary case. (2) The 
chances of acceptance of your studies would depend on suitability 
of subject and merit of execution. Unless your work is really 
first-class, it would be waste of time to send it to us, We are 
well supplied with subjects for reproduction, yet we can generally 
make room for something particularly desirable. 


Str: I have some sketches in oils of some Indian 
flowers—creepers and tree flowers, etc. May I send them to you 
for your magazine ? What prices do you give ? May I send you 
also a set of Indian flower designs for twelve dinner-plates ? 

Mrs, HILL, Belvedere House, Allahabad, N.-W. P., India. 


Mere sketches of flowers such as you mention, would, we 
fear, be hardly available for reproduction in The Art Amateur. 
If you choose to send them to us, however, to be returned at 
your own expense, should they not prove acceptable, we shall be 
glad to consider their availability. he prices we pay for designs 
depend, in all cases, on their merit. 


W. E., MADISON, O.—(1) It is impossible for us to es- 
timate the market value of your work. Take it to a respectable 
picture dealer, but do not expect a price that will repay you for 
the time you have evidently spent upon it. There is too much 
competition in work of moderate merit to justify you to expect 
remunerative prices. One day, when you have made a reputation, 
this will be different. (1) Pictures offered for approval to the 
Hanging Committee for any public exhibition must always be 
properly framed according to the rules issued by each particular 
society. Persons wishing to exhibit their paintings must be pre- 
pared for disappointment, since works of high merit are frequent- 
ly excluded simply from want of space. The number of pictures 
rejected for this and other reasons is far in excess of the number 
for which wall space can be found. 





ADVICE ABOUT INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Str: Will you please give me some suggestions in 
your magazine for the decoration of a bedroom 16 x 16 ft. square 
and 8 ft. high? There are two windows, the one facing the east 
the other the west, and a fireplace on the north side. The win- 
dows have very narrow casements and I should like some kind of 
window-seat, if you can suggest something. The furniture is 
black walnut and I want the walls blue. The whole must be as 
inexpensive as possible. H. T. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The only shade of blue which will look well with black walnut 
furniture is a very full-toned gray blue, which would make a 
rather dark room of the above size. However, select it of as light a 
tint as — Run a picture moulding round the room about 
five inches from the ceiling, and take the paper up to it. Paint 
this moulding blue, a little darker than the tone of the paper. 
Color the ceiling a light shade of ‘old gold,” continuing the col- 
or down to the picture moulding on the walls. This will add to 
the apparent height of the room, Paint the woodwork of doors 
and windows a light yellow brown. For window-seats use boxes 
covered with chintz all over, in which the prevailing color shall be 
a warm saffron, with a little blue in the design. Curtains for the 
windows should come only to the sill, and may be of any light 
material which has a mellow yellowish tone when the light shines 
through them, If it is preferred that they be opaque, they may 
be of chintz, blue in tone, and lined with light yellow silesia, and 
tied up with old gold colored ribbon, This scheme of color will 
help to make the furniture harmonize with the decorations, 


SiR: I have just finished a cottage home situated 
among pine trees, on the bank of a beautiful river, and I desire 
to make it as attractive inside as it is in its surroundings and its 
outward a ce. Will sir give me some suggestions as to 
furnishing and decorating it ? All the rooms, with the exception 
of the dining-room, are finished in pine of the natural color. The 
walls throughout, except in the hall, are of gray plaster (floated). 
The walls of the hall have a sand finish, slightly old pink in tone, 
with a frieze eighteen inches deep of pale olive Chinese matting, 
with a conventional design in darker shades, 

There is a corner open fireplace, with a chimney built to the 


ceiling, of pressed brick Jaid in red mortar. There are grilles or 
transoms of Leong of pine, over the openings between the 
hall and vesti 


ule, and the parlor and hall and the hall and dining- 








room, I had thought of furnishing the parlor in wicker furniture, 
with matting on the floor, and draperies, cushions, etc., in shades 
of yellows, Please tell me what you think of it, and what kind of 
hangings to use for the windows and openings. I want every- 
thing simple, but artistic. Shall I paper the walls? The hall I 
would like furnished in warm tones. What kind of a rug can I 
get that will be pretty and at the same time serviceable, as our 
hall has rather hard usage ? What sort of drapery shall I have 
between the vestibule and hall? It must hang below the grille, as 
the hall is lighted from the front door and the transom, and 
through spindle-work from the other rooms. What shall I do 
with the transom over the large window in the parlor ? It is to be 
replaced with stained glass sometime, but for the present I want 
to make it look as well as possible. Alsothe transom over the 
front door—what shall I do with that ? What kind of a seat or 
couch shall I have in the cosey corner in the parlor ? That win- 
dow overlooks the river. Shall I have a pine and bamboo man- 
tel in this room or one of hardwood ? The dining-room is fin- 
ished in pine and California redwood. Would you have a man- 
tel of the same, and how would it do to have a sideboard built in 
the space between the chimney and south wall ? How shall I 
dress the windows inthis room? The floor is stained and I shall 
use an Olson rug in dull reds. My table and chairs are of oak. 
What would be suitable ornaments for my brick chimney ? 
A CONSTANT READER, Washington. 


If your cottage is intended only for.summer use there is no 
objection to wicker furniture for the — but there are much 
prettier and even cheaper designs to obtained now in wood, 
which give a more “ furnished” appearance and a quainter effect 
to the room for all-the-year-round occupancy. If light wood is 
desired, it may be painted white or yellow, and finished with a 
porcelain glaze, when shades of yellows for cushions and drape- 
ries will look well. For the windows use sash-curtains of pongee 
silk in yellow, with small pink design, and for portiéres, the 
gray-yellow Japanese chintz flecked with gilt, which is suitable, 
artistic and very reasonable in price. Paper the walls by all 
means, using a plain cartridge-paper of a pale terra-cotta tint. 

For the hall rug for a “‘ cottage” effect, there is nothing better 
for appearance and wear than the carpeting made from ravellings 
and which may now be obtained at nearly all good carpet 
shops. Use Japanese chintz also for hangings between the vesti- 
bule and hall in the light olive color in which it may also be obtained. 
Fill up the transom over the large window in the parlor with yel- 
low India silk, fluting it from all corners toward the centre in 
fine and regular pleats and finishing these with a small brass boss, 
and never—never put stained glass in the transom. Treat the 
transom over the front door in the same way, using a pink-toned 
silk. Have a plain, cushioned seat in the corner of the parlor 
and cover it all over with rich yellow glazed chintz formed into 
loose pleated folds in front. Let the parlor mantel be of 
pine, very simple, and painted to match the furniture and finish- 
ed with the same glaze. For the dining-room have the mantel 
all redwood, and combine its design with that of the sideboard, 
which may be, as suggested, between the chimney and wall, 
forming one simple design of mantel and sideboard together. 
The hangings for the windows might be in Madras in old gold 
and red. The most suitable ornaments for the brick chimney 
would be old blue delft china. 


COST OF STUDY IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


SIR: What is the average cost of an art education in 
Paris ? Also what would an art education cost in New York 
City ? ‘* SUBSCRIBER.” 


The average cost a year for a course of art study in Paris may 
be given at about one thousand dollars. This includes all expenses 
including those of living. Board and lodging may be obtained 
in the students’ quarter—where it would be most convenient for 
an art student to live—at reasonable rates. The Hotel de 
Nice, situated over the ‘‘ Ecole des Beaux Arts,” and patronized 
almost entirely by art students of both sexes, may be recommend- 
ed. With regard to schools, the ‘“‘ Beaux Arts,” under the 
direction of the Government, takes precedence. It is a free 
school, but is very difficult to obtain admissioninto, The next best 
is the Julien School. This is somewhat similar in its management 
to the Art Students’ League in New York. The course of in- 
struction, including the life class, costs, for women, twenty dollars 
per month. For male students the cost is higher. The Callo 
Rossi is also considered a good school. The terms are fourteen 
dollars per month. The cost of such a course of study in New 
York you can easily estimate for yourself, by finding, from the 
prospectus of each of the principal art schools, the terms for such 
of the branches as you wish to pursue and adding these together. 
Good board and lodging may be had for about eight dollars per 
week. Ofcourse a margin for incidental expenses must be allowed. 








SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


« Sr1r: Iam told that oil paints may be used in decorat- 
ing china. Will you kindly inform me if any preparation must 
be put on the china before commencing to paint ? Are the 
paints put on in the same manner as in painting on canvas and 
other textiles ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

To paint in oils on china it is necessary to size the china first, 
within the lines of the design. Then proceed in the same 
manner as in painting on canvas and other textures. Of course 
such work cannot be fired, and it is a poor substitute for china 


painting proper. 
E. P. S., Utica, N. Y.—Crayon studies of heads, to 


copy, can be had of any art dealer. We can recommend strongly 
the beautiful lithographs by Bargue after such painters as Lobri- 
chon, Chaplin, Gér6me and Jules Breton, which are imported by 
Schaus ; Knoedler & Co., and other dealers in artists’ materials. 
An excellent manual of charcoal and crayon drawing is by Frank 
Fowler, published by Cassell & Co. A box of fac-simile drawings 
is sold with it. A cheaper and inferior treatise on crayon portrait- 
ure is by J. B. Crocker ; it is published by John W. Keeler, 164 
Fulton Street, New York. We do not believe, however, that any 
book, however great one’s natural gifts might be, could take the 
place of personal instruction at some good art school, which you 
should attend, if possible, and drawing from the antique. 


. H.B., Cleveland, O.—(1) There are various makes of 
gold paint advertised in our columns, and each has its special ad- 
vocates. (2) Before using gold paint on an unvarnished surface 
a coat of shellac—brown by preference—must first be applied. 
This must be allowed to dry before the application of the gold, 
which should be mixed with a special medium that is sold for the 
purpose. 

SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn.—The process you describe of 
coloring photogras pasted on glass is known as crystoleum ; 
it is mechanical rather than artistic, and cannot be commended. 
It requires special colors and mediums, which used to be sold for 
the purpose with directions. But the prestige of crystoleum is 
now happily out of date. 


SANFORD, Poughkeepsie.—We can recommend Frank 
Short’s ‘On the Making of Etchings,” published by William 
Evarts Benjamin, Astor Place, N. Y., as containing perhaps all 
the recipes that the beginner has need of. The practical chapters 
in Hamerton’s ‘‘ Etching and Etchers”’ are also valuable. 








E.—The stitch most used in ecclesiastical embroidery 
is the ‘‘long and short stitch,’’ sometimes known as the ‘“ Ken- 
sington stitch.” It gives the best possible method for blending 
shades in solid embroidery. 


J. S.S.—(1) We are glad you are so much pleased 
with our color plate of the kitten. Almost any kind of back- 
ground would set it off. For color, dark green would look well. 
It is presented simply as a rapid sketch from life ; but it may 
easily be turned into a picture. Persuade the family cat to take 
up a similar position on the corner of a rich colored curtain or on 
a sofa-cushion, or picturesque chair ; then paint in the effect you 
find most pleasing. A ball of colored worsted partly unrolled 
might be placed near by. (2) We never heard of the “ collection 
of cloisonné” you mention, 








BUREAU OF CRITICISM AND INFORMATION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—mof a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 


Price for criticism of single drawings...... ..... $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot............ 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
Ce EE er ee ae 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot. ........ 1.00 


N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 





All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 





More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 





ON SOME PAINTINGS SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


E. W.—The first thing that strikes one in all three of 
the pictures you send for criticism, and especially in the two larger 
ones, is an extreme hardness in outline, sameness in coloring 
and over-elaboration of detail. A far better effect could have 
been obtained with much less labor. Beginning with the 
largest painting, we would point out that the sky is very faulty ; 
it is painfully blue, while the clouds are much too solid, detached 
and prominent. They attract the eye more than anything else in 
the picture and give no suggestion of atmosphere. Indeed, aerial 
perspective is lacking throughout the work. The more distant 
an object is the greater is the volume of air interposing between that 
object and the spectator. Therefore, asthe view recedes the out- 
lines will be more and more indistinct, the lights and shadows 
less and less clearly defined, until at last separate objects are in- 
distinguishable one from the other. Air or vapor has just the 
same effect on color as on outline, distant objects partaking of a 
grayish shade more or less blue in tone, according to the state of 
the atmosphere. Your trees, therefore, are too green in the dis- 
tance and much too strong in tone and clear in outline. The 
middle distance is also too strong in comparison with the fore- 
ground. The high bank is not painted crisply enough and the 
shadows are too cold. The water lacks transparency, because 
the shadows are too woolly at the edges and the lights are too 
evenly diffused. 

In your second picture the sky is better in tone, but, as in each 
of the other two, it is painted so smoothly that all idea of texture 
is lost. The fault of sameness of coloring in the trees and grass 
is noticeable. The extreme distance is, if anything, warmer in 
tone than the foreground, and each individual tree stands out 
like the trees in a child’s ‘‘ Noah’s Ark.” The cast shadows are 
much too cold and black in tone; the grass is unnaturally green 
and crude. Vegetation should never be colored with green com- 
posed only of blue and yellow, and the shadows should never be 
made of a darker shade of the same color employed for the lights; 
if the lights be cool the shadows should be warm, and vice versa. 
The long straight fence is too distinct and too even in color and 
treatment throughout. The irregular fence shows better feeling 
and general treatment. It is the best bit of painting in the pic- 
ture. The animals are somewhat wooden and lacktexture. The 
technique all through is wiggling and labored. It is evident that 
you see too much; put more breadth and simplicity into your 
work, 

The smallest picture shows more feeling for atmosphere, al- 
though it still leaves much to be desired in this respect. There is 
something faulty in the composition, if, as seems to be suggested, 
the clump of trees stands on slightly elevated ground. It would 
be impossible to see the edge of the water in an unbroken line 
from your standpoint. The view of it would be partly intercepted 
by the rising ground. It is difficult to determine the nature of 
the ground depicted. If meant for sandy soil, it is much too cold 
in color ; if for earthy or rocky, the nearest parts should, even then, 
be much warmer and crisper in the shadows, The small shrub 
on the right looks like a tree in miniature and is too fussy in 
treatment. It also lacks breadthof light and shade. The same 
fault is observable in the more distant clump of trees, which looks, 
in consequence, flat and heavy. The coloring is too green all 
over and too strong in tone for the position occupied. It would 
have been better to have left out altogether the shrub on the left- 
hand side. The water is tooeven and flat in coloring ; the dis- 
tance not hazy enough. It would be impossible to distinguish 
any kind of color on ships so near to the horizon line. They are 
also somewhat Jarge for their position and much too clear in 
outline. Thesmoke is far too heavy. The small boat in the 
foreground is only large enough to be the plaything of the child, 
whose figure is of a size to make it the main interest of the pic- 
ture. The figure is very faulty in drawing ; the arms are much 
too small for the body, and there is little if any regard shown 
for anatomy inthe modelling of the face and limbs. The pose 
is stiff and awkward. Had the girl been stooping or kneel- 
ing on one knee, as if in the act of picking something up, or even 
reclining on the ground, the lines of the picture would have been 
much more harmonious. Here you have an upright figure, up- 
right trees on either side and an upright column of smoke. 

In conclusion we would say that your work is much too highly 
varnished and, we imagine, varnished too soon after painting ; 
for it already shows signs of blistering, cracking and peeling off. 
Varnish should be used with discretion. It is intended merely to 

reserve the colors and bring out those that have sunk, not to 
impart a high polish, for that invariably gives an unpleasant ap- 
pearance to a picture, no matter how well it may be painted. 
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PLATE 838. 
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PLATE 834.—BLACKBERRY BORDER, FOR PAINTING ON BOLI 


(For treatment, see pa 
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PLATE 835.—DESIGN FOR A BORDER FOR_EMBROIDER 


From THE Roya ScHoo. or ART NEEDLEWO 


(For directions for treatment, see 
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NTING ON BOLTING CLOTH, EMBROIDERY, OR WOOD CARVING. 


r treatment, see page 10g.) * 
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OR EMBROIDERY, WITH INDICATION OF STITCHES. 


* ART NEEDLEWORK, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
for treatment, see page 108.) . 





